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For Jordanians, 1997 brought the good and the bad 


By Ibtisam Awadat 

Star Sw/f W refer 

“1997 WAS the best. I passed m\ exams and 
received my degree rn become a licenced lawyer." 
said Manai Khasawnch. "Sul that doesn't mean, it 
was a perfect year. Because during the year i lost 
three of my relatives in a very short period."* the 
lawyer added. 

As the year folds, it is a good occasion lo turn 
back and take a look at what Jordanians had 
achieved and consider what they have done. 

“Nothing special, only some hot debates with my 
mother-in-law and nf course with my husband." 
said a housewife in Jahal A! Hussein. “It's mv hus¬ 


band's fault, he is very greedy and doesn't, want to 
buy us a separate house to move away from his par¬ 
ents or even to rent another one.” Bo* ihs> house¬ 
wife still hopes that she will convince him to leave 
the parents nest in the new year. 

Some people judge the year as bad or good by 
what they have gained. “It wasn't a good'year,- 
because 1 hadn't received any raise on ray salary, 
and at the same time ! had more-biUs to-pay. so my 
debts continued to pile up.“ a junior employee at a 
government office complained. /“Don’t forget rtiat- 
Ramadan has started and when ft ends we wlfl have 
Eid Al Filer, so my budget will never cover our ris¬ 
ing needs." the employee added: 


But if you are working and still can't manage,;, 
how about those of us who are unemployed. “( 
used to work for a weekly newspaper, but .the 
owner didn't pay us for the last three months,* 1 said - 
Hassan AI Tamimi, a photo-journalist. “I 'took my 
case to the court and I'm waiting it’s verdict. So 
how can I describe 1997? 1 didn’t get my wages,. 
My job has disappeared and I am a permanent visi¬ 
tor to the court." the photographer continued.-. 

But not all people have the necessary needs" to 
fulfil, Rima. a student at the University of Jordan, 
sadly fold The Star. She is not satisfied with the 
last year because “I asked my father u> buy me a 

Continued on page 2 
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New Year strike averted 

Last. minute d< 
appears to sat! 

petrol station 
owners’ denial 


Lurie’s NewsCartoon 



By Pham Sadeq 

Star Staff Writer 
THE NEW year could have 
started on the wrong foot for 
millions of Jordanians if the 
members of the Association of 
Petrol Station Owners and Dis- 
tribuiors went on strike. Thurs¬ 
day. the first dav ol I99S. 
However, both the Association 
and government appeared to 
have reached a last-minute set¬ 
tlement over commissions dis¬ 
pute and thus the strike was 
called off late Wednesday. 

However, the Association 
has refused to say what kind of 
a deal has been reached with 
the government. 

"The government has rela¬ 
tively responded to our 
demands." Mohammad Al 
Qaisi. president of the associa¬ 
tion. told The Star. But he 
refused to elaborate on his 
statement. He added the the 
Council of Ministers announce 
details of the deal after its 
regular meeting next week. 

But Al Qaisi confirmed that 
a strike would not take place 
today. Thursday. I January. 

Such a strike could have 
meant an effective halt tn the 
sale of gasoline, kerosine and 
cooking gas to the general 
public. Observers feared that it 
could have also created chaos. 
In fact they argued that the 
public had already started to 
feel agitated. The strike would 
have led to shortages of cook¬ 
ing gas and heating oil. 

The two-year-okl dispute 
between the association and 
the Jordon Petroleum Refinery 
Co. iJPRCj over commission 
structure finally reached a 
climax earlier this week when 
the Association threatened to 
strike on Thursday if its 
demands were not met. 

"We want our rights, and 
stopping work is not an end 
but a means to an end." Al 
Qaisi told The Star. 

Currently station owners 
and distributors are allowed a 
I percent commission from the 
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People stocking up on heating fuel, Wednesday 


refinery on sales, while the 
lowest commission in the 
world, according to Al Qaisi. 
is 5 percent “And Lhat is what 
v.-c want.” 

He said that studies pre¬ 
pared by the association have 
proved that petrol station own¬ 
ers have beer, losing at a rat. - 
of 3 7 percent annually, while 
return on investment *.v in 
the negative hy 26 percent. 
"We gave the Ministry of 
Energy enough time to study 
our demands and take up a 
suitable decision." A! Qaisi 
said. 


The Association decided to 
go on strike, hut delayed its 
action upon assurances given 
b> the Ministry o» Energy, that 
it will recommend :o increase 
the con mission and refer the 
issue lu the government But 
as talks i.or.::need -mil late 
afternoon Wednesday. the 

association and its members 
were bracing themselves for 
Thursda; ’> '■trike 

But Al 0ai<i st:iu the door 
will he open for negotiations 
and "we ear. tail off the strike 

Continued on page 2 
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"Believe me, honey - itn take you more than a year to dean it apT | 

Shaping the Sphinx to 
look more like the ruin it is 


Bv Ann LoLordo 
G'lZA PLATEAU. Egypt—The 
newly restored Sphinx has nei¬ 
ther die nose nor the beard that 
once graced its massive stone 
head. It hasn't had a complete 
set of facial features at least 
since a Muslim mystic dam¬ 
aged the face or the Sphinx in 
the ninth century. 

So Egyptian antiquity 
authorities left the nose and 
beurd out of the $1.6 million 
restoration newly completed 
this month. To restore the fea¬ 
tures would change the statue's 
historical character, says Zawi 
Hawas. supervisor of the Great 
Pyramids complex outside 
Cairo: "We would have 

another Sphinx. The Great 
Sphinx of Giza is a min and it 
should be kept as it is." 

As the scaffolding that has 
surrounded the Sphinx for 17 
years comes down, the famous 
visage retains its scars, but the 
lion body has been shored up 
and refilled with new lime¬ 
stone. This.most recent restora¬ 
tion began in 1980. mostly m 
undo past shoddy work and 
refit the stone structure for the 
future. 

"By this work. 1 can say the 
Sphinx can live lor thousands 
of years." says Hawas. a gradu¬ 
ate’ of the University of Pcnn- 
sylv ania. during a recent tour of 
the restored historic site. '"The 


Sphinx is really smiling now." 

Built by Chcphrcn around 
2650 BC. the Sphinx resembles 
a king and a lion to signify the 
ruler's divinity. In its 4,600- 
year-old history, the statue has 
endured centuries of abuse. 
Nature look its toll. So ioo, 
man. Thieves plundered the 
statue. Desert winds eroded its 
limestone structure. Holes have 
been drilled, into the hulking 
figure crouching in ihe sand. 
Cement has been poured into 
its crevices, chemicals injected 
into its flaking chesL One work 
crew brazenly clipped its nails. 
At feast three times—by an 
ancient king. Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte and u tum-of-the-century 
explorer—the Sphinx was 
found buried in sand. Each dug 
it out. 

The Romans applied protec¬ 
tive stone to the Sphinx's paws 
and sides during one of the 
largest renovations and 
inscribed a plaque to their 
emperor Nero. At the lime. (30 
BC to the second century), the 
Sphinx served us a backdrop 
for performances and plays. In 
ISIS, four fragments of the 
Sphinx's heard were found. 
Archeologists believe the beard 
broke off naturally: the rem¬ 
nants arc housed in the, Cairo 
and British museums. 

Archeologist Emil Baraizc 
arrived at the Sphinx in 1925. 


He spent 11 years clearing sand 
from the statue. He took a 
series of photographs—226 in 
all—and documental its deteri¬ 
orated condition. A crevice big 
enough for workmen to stand 
in had opened in the head, 
according lo a 1990 report on 
restoration efforts. Baraize's 
work crews poured cement into 
that gash, only to have restorers 
that followed undo it to pre¬ 
serve the impressiveness of the 
Sphinx head, according to 
Hawas.’ 

A half-century later,- Egyp¬ 
tian restorers came up with a 
unique idea to stop the contin¬ 
ued flaking of the Sphinx’s 
limestone chest. They injected 
a chemical substance into the 
stone. It was a flop: Two years 
fater, the stone began to crum¬ 
ble. In 1979, work, crews 
applied mortar and gypsum to 
the stressed Sphinx, even 
though the materials were 
known to be harmful to monu¬ 
ments. Two years later, work¬ 
ers slapped new stone onto the 
original "mother rock.” in the 
process changing the Sphinx’s 
proportions, according to the 
1990 restoration report. 

Ancient stones that were 
removed were neither recorded 
nor saved. A wall was built on 
the north side of the monument. 

Continued on page 2 


completes quiet 
transition of 
power 


.By Robin Wright 
RIYADH. Saudi Arabia—Two 
years after Saudi Arabia's mon¬ 
arch suffered'a serious stroke, 
the kingdom has all bat com¬ 
pleted a. quiet but decisive tran¬ 
sition from ailing King Fahd to 
Crown Prince Abdullah, a shift 
altering issues ranging from 
Gtilf policies (o US relations, 
according, to Western envoys in 
the kingdom and American 
analysts. ’■ 

“Prince Abdullah, who was 
for decades a man of the future.. 
has recently very much become 
the man nf rhe hour” said a for¬ 
mer US official with continuing 
ties to the region. "It's ipcreas- 
irigly unacceptable to do impor- ; 
tarn business without going to 
him first." the former official 
said. "Even..important Aramco 
(the.Saudi oil company) corre¬ 
spondence is now signed by the 
crown prince for the king." ' 

Significant changes in policy 
are already, visible, most nota¬ 
bly in economic policy. There 
is now new emphasis on auster¬ 
ity previously unknown in the 
oil-rich nation—with a rippling 
impact on allies. To help bal¬ 
ance the budget, for example. 
Prince Abdullah is prepared to 
forgo some of the expensive 
US military equipment and 
technology that poured into the 
kingdom for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury—and channeled billions of ' 
petrodollars bapk into Ameri¬ 
can coffers, according to. the 
diplomats and analysts, who 
include former government 
officials. " 

The transition also is begin¬ 
ning to shill Saudi Arabia’s 
approach to central diplomatic 
and security issues. • As .the 
kingdom reaches out diplomati¬ 
cally to engage regional rivals 
once-viewed as threats, includ¬ 
ing Iran, Saudi Arabia ulti ¬ 
mately could become less 
dependent on the US military, 
the sources -say.. “These have 
always been two very.different 
men," a Western . envoy m. 
Riyadh said about the king'and 
his half-brother. "Enough time 
has now passed to be able to~ 
see the differences,'” The crown _ 
prince was initially hesitant to 
make decisions for fear of- 
crowding King Fabd, who-tem-'. 


. porarily appointed Abdullah to 
act orr his behalf after a stroke 
> 1995, 

The king is in his mid-70s. 
Abdullah is just two years 
younger, but he is in far better 
health- King Fahd officially 
resumed power several months 
after his stroke, but unofficially 
continued -to rely on Prince 
Abdullah because of continuing 
health complications. “He has 
been suffering from memory 
loss and limited powers of con¬ 
centration -for years.” said 
Simon Henderson, author of a 
report far the Washington Insti¬ 
tute for Near East Policy. . 

The king still receives visit¬ 
ing dignitaries, such as US Sec¬ 
retary of State Madeleine Alb¬ 
right • and South African 
President Nelson Mandela last 
■ month. But privately, diplomats 
say King Fahd's capabilities 
now vary seriously from day to 
day. The transition increasingly 
will be felt in Washington, the 
sources say. although not nec¬ 
essarily in negative ways. King 
Fahd.'who served in several 
cabinet posts before becoming 
llie fifth Saudi king and who 
masterminded the moderniza¬ 
tion of the country, is largely 
responsible for upgrading rela¬ 
tions and then linking Saudi 
security to the United States. 

Although, major decisions 
usually involve family consen¬ 
sus. King Fahd widely is said 
to have decided unilaterally in 
1990, during talks whh then- 
US Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney, to allow half a million 
American troops into the king¬ 
dom after Iraq-invaded Kuwait 
King Fahd also spent $ I trillion, 
to build a national infrastruc¬ 
ture and a modem army almost 
from scratch. Central to those 
efforts were US corporations, 
including airplane .manufactur¬ 
ers, telecommunications com¬ 
panies, architects, health care 
arid construction companies. 
Saudi purchases became so crii-. 
ical to the US arms'industry 
that certain equipment, includ¬ 
ing one of the most modem 
tanks.' would not have been 
cost-efficient without them. 

In contrast to King Fahd. 
Prince Abdullah's main respon¬ 
sibility for the past 30 years has 

Continaed on page 2 
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By Eustacia von Hubble 

THE YEAR. i99S. will b: a peach of a year. a 
lulu peaceful, or practicj’iy so: prosperous, 
mainly: and relative]} Tree of famine and woe. 

As a result, it wfll he ,i year nimi-si entirely 
devoid of "new s." whatever that used to be. 

Here jnd there, however. IWS will contain 

important moments. e - en if 

their significance is no: fully 
grasped until humankind has 
embarked on the journey of f 
hope. fear, horror and jcr. that Lw m ajf SffM 
w ill he ihc 21st century 

it will he a spiritual year C3 ^ 4- 

not in j narrouly religious M w L/ w I l 

sense, hut in terms of events 
that celebrate the imagination 
and potential of the people of 
Earth. We arc reaching for the stars. Soon, our 
space-children wilt wonder wonder ingfv 
towards the big-city lights at the centre of our 
galaxy. 

Believe it or not. will he a rcd-icv.jr 
year in our colonisation of space Other note¬ 


worthy events will include a quickening nf our 
adoption of cosmological paganism: the finals 
of the soccer World Cup: end-game moves 
towards the introduction of European mone¬ 
tary union: and the dchul of digital television. 
My own professions are those of mathemati¬ 
cian. astronomer and exohioloeist. 
However, in compiling ibis alma- 
c- ’ nuc 1 was fortunate to he ahie to 

consult the FTs Michael Thomp- 
soti-Noel. whose interests overlap 
indeed, outstrip my own. 

He is an authority, for example, 

D Y +■ on Inc shadowy terrestrial terrain 
I L where sporu geography, politics 
and corporatism collide with 
shuddering force. Without his 
help and vision, this almanac 
would have been n poure r ,f, :ng. 

The year 1997 produced numerous spurious 
claims that established religions were enjoying 
pre-millennial revivals and mass conversions. 
Tr.e world was turning back to God. 

There was lhe "Diana Prophecy", for exam¬ 


ple. Last May 18, Ginny Bunrin, 43: wife of a 
Sheffield (north England) taxi driver, says she 
received a "mental image'* of a Britain in 
mourning, its streets carpeted with flowers. In 
the aftermath of last August 31. following the 
gruesome death of Princess Diana, Mrs Bur- 
gin’s “mental image" was promoted by evan¬ 
gelical churches into a full-blown prophecy. 

Yet religious revivalism will be doused in 
1998. Instead, the move to modem, cosmologi¬ 
cal paganism will strengthen. The attention of 
new -age movements, such as those found mul¬ 
tiplying in the weirder reaches of the internet, 
will increasingly turn from mere comets and 
asteroids tn the stars Beta Pictoris. Fomaihaul. 
Epsilon Eridani and Vega. These stars, only a 
few dozen light years from Earth, were 
recently dcrlaiwt . M «uqnty) jdf- 

■Jt—J by p!r_-.;:.. ttiu.nu, mean ...me. 

One of I998's biggest happenings will be 
the soccer World Cup tournament, in France, 
running from June 10 to July 12. A record 32. 
countries will play G4 matches in 10 locations, 
culminating in the grand final at the glistening 


Stade de France in the Paris suburb: of Saint- 
Denis. . 1\;- 

Soccer is the world sport.- and is. evolving 
into one of the largest businesses' on earth. .The ■ 
World Gup finals will be contested by IS 
European nations, five African, five South 
American, four Asian and three from,North 
and Central America,, including, the-US. 
whose love of boring baseball will, be further 
undermined. ’’ 

Soccer is becoming, a force to/rival, Holly¬ 
wood. Hpw has this happened? What 'does it .' 
. mean? •_ 

■^Soccer," my. friend 'MichaejL told me, "is ■ 
beyond sport, beyond me3aphqr. Eustacia. lt . 
lives. It breathes. It is a super-organism: the 
best example; apart-from television^ of the, 
hread-and-ciratses synefapme now perceivabfe 
at the highest inter- governmental levels.- 
"The early 21st century has some, terrible 
things in store. As a result governments wilL 
strive ta distract os with bread and circuses.;. 

— Continued od page 2 
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For Jordanians, 1997 brought the 
good and the bad 


Continued from page 1 

new t-jr instead of my 1996 
model." 

"I wanted to spend Christ¬ 
mas and the beginning of the 
year in one of the European 
countries, hut my father was 
very busy. So was it j nice 
year? Certainly not!" she said. 

In another place an old man 
was sitting in his shop watch¬ 
ing the luces of pedestrians. 
He told The Slur that he is a 
very curious person. He likes 
lo stare at everyone specially 
his customers. "I know it’s a 
had habit but I can't quit.” For 
the shopkeeper 1097 was not a 
smooth year since he ran into 
many troubles because of his 
unpleasant habit. 'Two months 
ago. a young couple came to 
my shop and I began to look at 
them carefully. Bui unfortu¬ 
nately. the man thought I 
wanted to court his wile.” 
Consequently: our curious 

friend escaped from a beating 
only --iih the help of other 
c&tomcr. 

“I99h will he my lucky 


year, because I will retire from 
leaching and devote all my 
time to the family,” said 
Basma an English teacher in a 
public secondary school. 

“In the meantime. I can't 
Forget the blessing of 1997 
since I had my lovely daugh¬ 
ter. Hanin. who is now four- 
month-old.” So with another 
baby, the school teacher now 
has five children to look after. 
That’s why she is looking for¬ 
ward to her retirement. 

■■[997 and 1998 mean a 
nightmare for me.” Hanan. a 
student at the end of her secon¬ 
dary schooling. “For me life is 
Tawjihi and from the begining 
of the semester till now I 
haven't had one day off. All I 
do is study and do my home¬ 
work." Hanan said. “But our 
big fear will be in the summer 
of 1998. when we sit for the 
main exams." 

Mahmoud Abu Riziq. a 
businessman, finds 1997 as a 
holy year since it witnessed 
the' holy month of Ramadan 
twice. ‘This event takes place 
evciy 30 years." he said. So as 


Abu Riziq said, ''every good 
Muslim must make the most 
of this holy month.” 

For Jordanian children, to 
decide whether the year is 
good or not. depends on how 
many Lhings they could 
rccei ve or buy. 

“In the summer holiday, my 
father promised to buy me a 
new bicycle but he didn't." 
Ahmad, 10. said. While he 
was playing football with his 
friends, they came together 
and in the same manner began 
to complain because of the 
things they wished to have lost 
year. 

One of the boys told The 
Star that he wanted a very 
expensive ball but instead his 
father brought another mem¬ 
ber to the family. “Five days 
ago. my father came to tell me 
that he brought me a big sur¬ 
prise and a very dear present." 
said the boy T thought I 
finally got the ball but his big 
surprise was a new little sis¬ 
ter." Perfect!!!. ■ 


Saudi Kingdom completes 
quiet transition of power 


Continued from page 1 

been commanding the National 
Guard, a force independent of 
the defense ministry that is 
partly charged with the king¬ 
dom^ security and its eco¬ 
nomic installations. Throngh 
US trainers of the National 
Guard, he developed close lies 
to Washington. Several US 
major generals have served as 
advisers to him. even during 
tense relations in the 1960s and 
1970s. Yet despite those rela¬ 
tions. the crown prince is more 
of an Arab nationalist, and he 
is also a more devout Sunni 
Muslim and therefore less tol¬ 
erant of non-Islamic practices. 
Many of his closest advisers 
are Syrian and Lebanese, and 
his wife is Syrian. 

Prince Abdullah is strongly 
in favor of security based on 
regional peace, even with 
iong-sLinding rivals. Just two 
weeks ago he became the 
highest-ranking Saudi official 
to travel to Iran since Tehran's 
1979 revolution. 



King Fahd 

In a speech to the Islamic 
Conference summit in Tehran 
this month. Prince Abdullah 
called for coexistence with the 
pi edominantiy Shiite state, 
which has a vastly different 
political system. He then pro¬ 
posed Iran-US rapprochement. 
“I Jn not think it would be dif¬ 


Shaping the Sphinx 
to look more like the 
ruin it is 


Continued from page 1 

even though it wasn't archeo¬ 
logical ly required. 

When a piece of the 
Sphinx's shoulder came tum¬ 
bling down in I9XS. a public 
outcry ensued. The Sphinx's 
deteriorating condition led lo 
the dismissal of the director of 
(he Egyptian Antiquities 
Department. In I^90. solar- 
pnwered equipment was used 
to determine the extent of envi¬ 
ronmental damage to the 
Sphinx, which stands 66 feet 
tall and stretches 190 feet from 
its paws to its tail. 

No longer a lone sentry in 
the desert, the Sphinx over¬ 
looks a Pizza Hut and the urban 
sprawl of Cairo. A rising water 
table, vibrations from air and 
vehicle traffic, leaking waste 
water, pollution from local fac¬ 
tories. explosions at the local 
limestone quarry exacerbated 
its decline. Even the cable tun¬ 
nels dug to electrify the sound 
and light show at the Sphinx 
contributed to the damage. 

Hawas characterizes previ¬ 
ous restoration projects as 
“slopgap solutions" with no 
long-term strategy. “Some of 
these temporary measures even 
damaged the Sphinx more than 
benefited it.” Hawas has writ¬ 
ten. "The consequence is that 
the Sphinx is suffering even 
more and our work is now all 
the more difficult." 


A team of 90 scholars, histo¬ 
rians. chemists, geologists, 
environmentalists and artists 
assembled in 1992 to map out 
the next restoration phase. The 
project concentrated on the 
lower portion of the Sphinx. A 
team of stone cutters has refit¬ 
ted the paws, legs and haunches 
with about 10.000 hand- 
shaped. limestone blocks. A 
special mixture of limestone 
and mortar was used to anchor 
the stones. 

“The Sphinx is not only 
important for Egypt but for the 
whole world." said Nasser 
Ramadan, an inspector on the 
Sphinx project. He and others 
hope the project’s completion 
at year's end will help rebuild 
Egypt's tourist trade, which 
suffered a devastating blow last 
month. Islamic militants 
gunned down 58 tourists and 
four Egyptians in Luxor, the 
site of hundreds of ancient 
tombs and temples located 
about 340 miles south of Cairo. 
Tour companies canceled thou¬ 
sands of trips. Egypt 
announced recently a new' tour¬ 
ism-promotion plan. 

"Egypt faced many dark 
periods,” Hawas says, “but it 
always rises again. The Sphinx 
opening is like a message to the 
world: Come to Egypt." ■ 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 



Last minute 
deal appears 

to satisfy 

Continued from page 1 

as soon as the matter is 
resolved." 

The government was slow 
in moving to resolve the crisis. 
Only when the association 
threatened a strike did it take 
the issue seriously. 

Meanwhile. Abdul Wahab 
AI Zubi. general director of 
the *JPRC said the associa¬ 
tion's strike decision is unac¬ 
ceptable and will not benefit 
any party. He said the issue 
could he resolved through dia¬ 
logue and negotiations. 

If the strike took place, iis 
effect would have been imme¬ 
diately noticed. It’s winter and 
it's Ramadan and people will 
not he in a mood for pro¬ 
longed negotiations while 
shortages of cooking and heat¬ 
ing oil continues. Also, busi¬ 
nesses and factories will be 
affected by any gasoline 
shortages. 

The main Issue for the pub¬ 
lic is could any solution to the 
crisis lead to price hikes? All 
parties have said that they do 
not want to see something like 
this taking place. But it is dif¬ 
ficult to imagine a solution 
that does not involve addi¬ 
tional costs to either the refin¬ 
ery or the government—both 
which will pass the burden to 
the public. 

Dr Mohammed Obcidat. 
president of the Consumer 
Protection Society, strongly 
rejects any attempt to raise 
fuel prices. "We are against 
increasing the price of any 
goods or services." he said. “If 
the associations' demands are 
met. people should expect the 
prices of gas. petrol, kerosinc 
and diesel to rise." 

Dr Obeidat said the com¬ 
mission hike that the associa¬ 
tion is calling for is “too 
high.” He called on associa¬ 
tion members to review their 
demands and work out a com¬ 
promise with the JPRC. But if 
their demands arc met. then 

Dr Obeidat said that the refin¬ 
ery should be the one to bear 
the difference in the commis¬ 


sion rate and not the 
consumer. 

On Wednesday, stations 
saw an unusual demand on 
fuel by consumers who rushed 
to buy extra gas cylinders or 
slocked on kerosene, which is 
used by the majority of Jorda¬ 
nians for heating. 

Queues were beginning to 
form in many stations. Saleh 
Jameel, a worker at AI 
No’man Petrol Station in 
Zerqa. said "We have two- 
days' supplies of fuel, but if 
demand continues to go up 
then, we could run out within 
few hours." ■ 


Deputies visit to Knesset 
seen as major blunder 


AMMAN (Star;—More than 
5000 people gathered in the 
Baq'a refugee camp after 
prayer last Friday, protesting 
the visit of two Lower House 
deputies to the Israeli Knesset 
on 19 December. 

The demonstration was 
organized by the Islamic-led 
opposition and the former 
election campaigners of the 
two deputies. who fell 
cheated. Demonstrators raised 
banners to announce the con¬ 
demnation of the visit stress¬ 
ing that Mohammad Ra'afal 
and Hamadah Fareineh only 
represent themselves. 

The demonstration began 
after the Friday noon prayer 
from the AI Quds mosque 
located in the middle of the 
camp, a home of about 
150.000 Palestinian refugees. 

The marchers said that 
Ra'afat, who received 8121 
votes, is no longer considered 
as their representative. 

"Travelling For AI Aqsa 
can’t he done by an Israeli 
visa." shouted one banner. 
This is a hint at Ra'afat whose 
justification of the visit was 
merely seen as an excuse. 


People in the demonstration 
described the visit as bargain¬ 
ing with Palestinian chifdren 
and a betrayal to God. the 
prophet and all believers. 

Former Islamic deputy. Dr 
Mohammad Oweidah 

described the visit as a 
“conspiracy." 

In his speech addressing the 
angry demonstrators he 
stressed “Our Umma (nation) 
rejects the Visit which 
exploited the people's 
confidence." 

Oweidah added that such 
visit was not for Jerusalem nor 
for AI Aqsa. but to meet with 
Israeli officials. 

Also, according to Sharia 
and Sunnah. he said the visit is 
prohibited as long as the occu¬ 
pation of the land continues. 

General Secretary of the 
Popular Unionist Party Dr 
Sa'ed Thiyab denounced the 
visit and called on the Lower 
House to dismiss the two 
deputies. 

Moreover, he called for 
their boycott saying that the 
"Palestine question is one of 
the sacred issues that should 
not be trespassed, and its walls 


are difficult tor opportunists.'' 

The demonstration was 
seen as part of a popular out¬ 
rage of political and popular 
sectors in Baq’a who now 
want him resign his seat from 
the Lower House. In turn. 
Sheikh Ra'afat, refused, 
claiming that his supporters 
arc arranging for a counter 
rally. ■ 


ficult for the brotherly Iranian 
people and for a big power Like 
the United States to reach a 
solution to any disagreement 
between them." be said. 

When queried, he offered 
Saudi assistance in bringing 
about talks between the two 
enemies. The crown prince 
also differs somewhat on the 
peace process. “Prince Abdul¬ 
lah is bolder than King Fahd in 
seeing the benefits of an Arab- 
Israeli accommodation. ~ but 
less patient" with the time it is 
faking to resolve the issue, a 
former senior envoy to Saudi 
Arabia said. ‘The king has 
been wilting to give the benefit 
of the doubt to the process, 
whereas the crown prince is 
not." 

Economically. Prince 

Abdullah wants to balance the 
budget—forgoing the kind of 
big-ticket American items his 
older brother favored. While 
King Fahd believes that 
Aramco always will provide 
for the kingdom, diplomats and 
analysts say. Prince Abdullah 
is a pragmatist who is aware 
that expenses are growing as 
population grows, yet income 
is dependent on a finite amount 
of oil with market-driven 
prices and quotas. 

Among the US products he 
is unlikely to pursue are 100 F- 
16 fighters, made by Lockheed 
Martin, that were discussed 
quietly earlier this year 
through the Saudi Defense 
Ministry headed by Prince Sul¬ 
tan, one of the king’s full 
brothers. A deal is now 
unlikely because the kingdom 
is still having trouble paying 
for Boeing aircraft it already 
ordered, (he sources said. 

Corruption has grown worse 
since King Fahd’s stroke, 
sources said, as profiteers rec¬ 
ognize that the crown prince 
intends to crack down. “Prince 
Abdullah has a vision of a 
Saudi Arabia where there are 
fewer rake-offs in the process 
of doing public business and 
less padding for the purpose of 
passing patronage money 
around to the princes and their 
proteges," the former envoy 
said. 

The transition is changing 
Prince Abdullah too. A life¬ 
long stutterer arid usually less’ 
visible than his brothers or 
hundreds of nephews.’ he is 
now visibly at the helm, deci¬ 
sive and at ease with power. 
Even his stutter has improved. 
“It’s really quite striking.", a 
Western official said. “With 
growing authority has come 
self-confidence." ■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
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An unconventional 
report on Jordanian 
news and views edited 
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Reshuffle! 

■ Rumors about an imminent government reshuffle 
appears to have been quashed. A. high government ranking 
official; who preferred to be nameless said that there won't 
be changes in the government. Dr Majali is not thinking 
about it just yet, at least hot until after the budget goes to 
the Lower House for discussion. This is due to take place in 
the middle of this month. 

A rumble in the downtown 

■ The Greater Amman Municipality (GAM) may have 
been, to put it mildly, on the rampage in downtown Amman 
this week. It was repotted that some of its officials confis¬ 
cated the goods of some shop owners and destroyed them. 
Merchants reacted strongly and said that such .action should 
not be allowed to happen. President of the Federation of 
Jordanian Chambers of Commerce said that such behavior 
was out of order. He added that even if the shop owners 
were in violation, they should have been warned at first 
before the officials acted. 

Forgeries 

■ The Anti-Narcotics and Forgery Directorate ceased JD 

160 forged Jordanian dinars of tbe.20 dinars denomination. 
The case was transferred to. the courts. During the hearing 
the State Security Court was told that the accused was 
caught red-handed in one of the streets in Irbid; he works as 
a cleaner in one of the hotels. ■ 

Popular food ... 

■ The Ministry of supply has decided to allow the flotation 

of the prices of “popular food” and beverages in restaurants 
which are unclassified.' However, the Ministry said there is 
a price ceiling to this* which it has fixed in coordination 
with the Restaurant Owners. Association. Despite this, a 
high ranking Source said .that the prices of certain 'popular' 
foods tike homos, fool and qudria will" not be affected. 
They are fixed at 273 piastas for 200 grams. However the 
new prices for all other, popular food is increasing between 
eightpereerit to 60 percent.." *’ . /• . v 

Newboss for JCP 

■ A foregone conclusion. Maybe! The Jordanian Commu- 
nisi Party has elected itself a general secretary. Munir 
Hamameh won over his only other rival, Mazen Hannah, 
the official spokesman of the party. Old time veteran 
Yacoub Zayadeen who has been holding the fort since 1986 
refused to submit himself for re-election. However, he stays 
on as amember of the party’s Central Committee and Polit¬ 
buro. Dr Hamameh on the other hand, is an economics pro¬ 
fessor at the University of Jordan. . 
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Islamists cement differences, 
but voices in wilderness could 
continue to haunt movement 



AMMAN (Star)—In the last 
two weeks of 1997 the Isla¬ 
mists finally succeeded in 
passing over a tough year and 

appeared to have fully recov¬ 
ered from the scars left after 
their historic decision to boy¬ 
cott the parliamentary 
elections. 

The elections in the Islamic 
Action Front (1AF; the political 
arm of the Muslim Brother¬ 
hood. has produced what 
observers are saying as bal¬ 
anced results between doves 
and the hawks. However, they 
stress that the IAF cemented its 
internal unity. 

The elections to the new 
120-member Shura Council of 
the party has given a minor vic¬ 
tory to the moderates, but it 
was the hardliners who 
clinched control of the 12- 
member Executive Council. 
However, there was a consen¬ 
sus over the post of general sec¬ 
retary. Abdel Latif Arobyat 
took over peacefully from Dr 
Ishaq AI Fariian who now 
heads Lhc Sura Council. AH in 
aU. it appeared as a smooth 
transition since both veteran 
politicians are doves in the 
Islamic movement. 

"The new structure of the 
Executive Council represents 
all the trends in the party.” Dr 
Arabyat told The Star. "Now it 
is a solid party [IAF] that will 


not be effected by the contra¬ 
dictory opinions." he added. 

However the influence of the 
Muslim Brotherhood is given 
fresh impetus inside the IAF. 
Six leading Brotherhood mem¬ 
bers were elected to the Execu¬ 
tive Council of Lhe party. They 
are: Jameel Abu Baker (spokes¬ 
man of the Brotherhood). Abdel 
Rabccm Ukour ('Deputy Over¬ 
seer). Salem Rabat. Ahmad AI 
Kofahi. Hamam Sa'id and 
So'uod Abu Hafiz. 

Regardless of the fact that 
they are now operating outside 
the political arena, the priorities 
of the IAF are many said Dr 
Arabyat These include “raising 
the ceiling of freedoms, reacti¬ 
vating the Constitution and the 
National Charter and fighting 
corruption." emphasizing the 
need for “a national dialogue 
between all of the different 
political colors in the courftry 
and the government." 

However, there was a whiff 
of dissatisfaction ahout the out¬ 
come of the election from other 
doves. 

Dr Bassam AE Umoush who 
openly opposed the lAFs elec¬ 
toral boycott decision and later 
expelled from the party was 
more somber. "The IAF elec¬ 
tions failed to create a new situ¬ 
ation for the party." The most 
important issue. Umoush 
believes is “the independence 


of the party’s decision from the 
decision of the Muslim 
Brotherhood." 

However, observers believe 
that the big Islamic event is the 
elections of the leadership and 
Shura Council of the. Muslim 
Brotherhood which will be held 
in the middle of this year. The 
current leadership of the Broth¬ 
erhood which abided with the 
majority decision to boycott 
last year’s elections will'face 
these very same grass root 
members again to sec whether 
they were really forced to give 
a yes vote or they took the boy¬ 
cott decision freelv. ■ 



Continued from page 1 

By 2012. a new Neronic age 
will he under way. with gov¬ 
ernments. co-operatively, 
spending trillions on planetary 
opiates. Of these, the greatest 
will be soccer." 

“Is there money to be made 
on the I99S World Cup 
finals?" I asked, for my friend 
is known to have amassed a 
fortune by betting on sport 

He dosed his eyes. Finally, 
he said: "Germany will win. 
They can be backed, at present, 
at 8-1. In the final, Germany 
will defeat Yugoslavia or Croa¬ 
tia by three goals to one. Bet 
boldly. Eustacia. for life, 
though precious, is sorrowfully 
short." 

Politically. 1998 will be as 
quiet as Lhe last dodo cowering 
in a Mauritian gorge in 1667. 
waiting for a Dutch sailor to 
club her. But the lull in geo¬ 
political wrangling will only be 
that: an interlude lasting until 
2004. 

In 1998. there will be vari¬ 
ous elections: Cyprus. Costa 
Rica. Estonia. Places like that. 
Bui none of them will matter. 

Even the US mid-term con¬ 
gressional elections in Novem¬ 
ber will leave no greater 
imprint on the face oF the 
planet than the soft fall (in Feb¬ 
ruary) of crumbs from Chelsea 
Clinton's 18th birthday cake. 

Peace will reign. There will 
be no large or middling wars. 
Even small conflicts will fizzle 
feebly. Between now and the 
revival of intercontinental hos¬ 
tilities in 2004, geo-political 
trivia Bill Clinton’s alleged 
former sex life: Tony Blair's 
hair: Helmut Kohl's retirement 
plans: Boris Yeltsin's funeral 
will be as much as folk will 


wish lo contemplate. 

The most significant devel¬ 
opment in 1998 will be further 
moves in western Europe 
towards introduction of a sin¬ 
gle currency (for some nations) 
on January 1 ■ 1999 a precursor 
(obviously) to a federated 
Europe, stretching to the 
■ Pacific, some time after 2021. 
In May, Europe’s governments 
will announce which nations 
will be fim-wave members of 
monetary union. In retrospect, 
what will be surprising will be 
bow calmly and skilfclly the ■ 
paving stones to Euro¬ 
federalism will prove to have 
been laid. 

1 cannot demur from the 
conventional wisdom: 1998 
will be a year of economic and 
investment prosperity. Not in 
Japan, of course. And not 
among the former, ill-named 
tigers of south-east Asia, which 
will continue to pay for their 
sins and hubris. 

“In a manner difficult to 
quantify, still less 
describe,” says Michael. “1998 
will be profitable for most 
investors, though gains will not. 
be dramatic. The Dow Jones 
will finish the year within 2.5 
percent of its 1998 opening, as 
will the Footsie in London. 

“There will be blips, dips 
and ego trips: there always are. 
But by December, economists 
will be categorising 1998 as 
the year when the Millennium 
Effect first played a detectable 
role in the world economy. The 
Millennium Effect an up swell¬ 
ing of awe at human accom¬ 
plishments as we skate gin¬ 
gerly towards the drawbridge 
to the 21 st centoty> win under¬ 
pin markets until 2003. when 
skies will darken again. But 


that is then, this is 

now. Right now, Eustacia, let 

us eat cake.”. 

fn July, the first, 204onne 
piece of the International Space 
Station a habitation-cum- 
laboratory that will be far 
larger, eventually, than Mir is 
due to be lobbed into Earth 
orbit. Given the inevitable cost 
over-runs, the likely total cost 
of the space station will hardly 
be far short of SI 00 billion.. . 

As usual. Earth-bound, grav¬ 
ity-tethered, know-nothing 
economists will fume at the 
cost and “pointlessoess” of the 
most exciting and ambitious 
space project since Apollo. But 
far-seeing souls will know that 
the space station is another 
small step in mankind’s coloni¬ 
sation of space. . .. 

Michael puts it like this: 
“We are on our way to the 
planets of our own sun, and. 
then to ; -those of other stars in 
the Milky Way. We may be the 
first species to start colonising 
space, even though mathemati¬ 
cians like you, Eustacia, say the 
chances of that being so are, 
vanishingly small. 

“Whether that is so or not, 
mankind's descendant species 
wiU multiply and prosper, fill¬ 
ing numerous ecological niches 
in different- planetary environ¬ 
ments a long way from Earth 
so for from Earth, perhaps in .. 
other galaxies, that humankind 
will lose track of, and contact 
with,- its Space-children. The 
International Space Station is a. 
small.but sure step towards that 
adventure. 

“Because of the space sta¬ 
tion, humanity will soon take a 
close interest in the truly large- 
scale mysteries of the universe 
for example, the Great Attrac- 
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tor. As ypu know, Eustacia, all 
the galaxies m Earth's neigh¬ 
bourhood are being pulled 
dragged at enormous speed in 
the direction of the constella¬ 
tion Centauras; 

“No one' knows what is 
doing'the pulling,'or what we 
will find when we get there. 
The hypothetical Great Attrac¬ 
tor is hidden from view behind 
the dark clouds of the Milky 
Way. 

Investigation will be difficult. 
Nevertheless, the Great Attrac¬ 
tor will inspire ’ wonder and 
worship.” 

A slothful, unmutating 
medium since its invention, tel¬ 
evision will Spring into digital 
life in -1998, promising most 
viewers hundreds of extra chan¬ 
nels. Britain is in the forefront 
of the 

revolution: Rupert Murdoch's 
BSkyB alone is planning to 
launch 200 or so digital satel¬ 
lite channels in the spring. 

- But the fextra channels are 
less than half the digital TV 
story. More: important, the new 
bandwidth capacity will pro¬ 
mote introduction of cheap, 
real-time,' interactive- services 
such as bopne. shopping, bank¬ 
ing, games and gambling 

Michael told me: “interactiv¬ 
ity-will convert die screen in 
your sitting room into a magi- 
cal looking glass, Eustacia. ' 
Take gambling Almost nobody 
knows tins, but early next cen¬ 
tury, cyber-gambling, via our 
TV screens,..win become a 
planet-wide activity. 

“Earlier, you and I discussed 
the soccer World Cup finals of 
1998. But scroll forward to-the 
World Cup of 2014, Eustacia. 

■By then, the digital TV revolu¬ 
tion will be.complete." . 

2014, every time a World 
Cup referee wants to red-card a 
player send him off the field 
his. decision will have to be 
confirmed by a global plebi- 
scite among 4b n-5b a viewers. 

excitingly, many of those 
viewers will already be wager¬ 
ing on the game, in real time, 
via their screens. See wfaat I 
™®an about bread and circ uses . 
^ftacfo?Inl9?8,andforev* 
“forwards, there will.be few 
mgger stories on Earth than 
bread and circuses." ■ . - 
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Th e Baqoura massacre, the Mashal incident , f/?e crackdown on Jordan's press 
arid the controversial elections top ‘97' r s crucial events 



January 

Ami-normalizatioh cariip unite,to 


. .FeAruaiy.. 

Jordan Press Association and govern- 
ment move to restrain weeklies and pre- 


* 


via 


-thejj&rt. 

■" Jordan-Israeli gas projects flops! 

,■'£1 vision in Islamic movement resur- 
fefce as a modefate lslaxnists fAbdallab AI • 
/Akailefa am1 Bassam AlUmoush) sup- - 
pons pariidpadonln government, despite 
a previous decision tanning participation 
as tong as government adheres to peace 
treaty with Israel,; -- 

■ Prominent lawyer Ibrahim Baker dies 
at 73, after-four-year battle with cancer. 
Considered as a figurehead in the Pales- . 
Oman national movement. 

■ Amman-Financial Market recorded its 

best results ^nce 1995. - 




. protest a plan to bold an kn&i Irak P* 8 * Iaw - Weekly press - 

m Amman. All poli^aJ ^ Lower House after* »Lkly 

institutions and economic elSlS newspaper published a sensational story.. 

lhe«nvem 0 goft™?S® Ch T berS Ojjjfc Pi«ures deafing withintimate: JS' 

f;A^Ronwin®**tieiaaeSvily as 
rilh ^liZnr y ^,fe ^. b fe5 , J«rtonaa shipping agmci^compe.e to 
law aims «, re^ceS^ exacts «, import cargo for 

House:' 

X“ r * D ’ rcc ' ror General i>f 
the ^^M-^Wahib AI Shaer, expects 
growth in 1997. 

■ Daily newspaper . publishers defend 
decision to hike price of copy on news¬ 
stand. The price of a newspaper was 
increased from l SO fils to 200 fils. • ?- • 

■ 'Weeklies face legal action: The Uiriver- 1 
sity .of Jordan (UJ) filed a case against 
seven weekly newspapers claiming thm 
they, published inaccurate news about 
immoral practices in the Higher Studies 
Club of the UJ. 

■ A Jordanian anti-norm ah zer arrested iii. 

Occupied Jerusalem . by Israeli intelli¬ 
gence. Mr Hatem Istanbbuli of the Free¬ 
dom Committee "in the Engineers Associa¬ 
tion was picked up by Mossad-agents 
while returning to Jordan after a visit to 
his relatives in the Occupied Territories. 

■ Local banks raise their capital. Banks 
asked to increase capita] to JD 20 million. 

■ World Bank ■ approves"• a study to 
finance a free zone in Aqaba. 

.■-.Israeli fair opens in Amman amidst 
mass protest. More than 3000 people rep¬ 
resenting Jordanian political parties and 
civic institution gather in Matj AI Hamam 
where the fair lakes place. 

■ The four-day Israeli fair where 3CK 

Israeli companies exhibit their industries 
fails to. recruit local businessmen since 
the two sirong chambers of commerce 
and trade lwycolicd the.fair. •' 

■ first Arab businessmen conference 
held in Amman. Stresses necessity’ of. 
building a joint economic.force. 



Sheikh Yassin during a press conference in Amman 


; March . 

■ Israeli righrwing premier files to Jor¬ 
dan fiar talks with King Hussein!-Netan- • 
yahu's visit cpnijes after his cabinet’s 
decision to build settlements in Jabal Abu 

; Ghneim In in Jerusalem.. 

■ Human rights, activists call on govern¬ 
ment to close bread iiots chapter! Accord¬ 
ing to the Arab Organization for Human 
Rights, the country witnessed grave viola¬ 
tions against human'rights in 1996. 

■- Anti-Corruption squad uncovered a 
number of comiptiop. cases at Zerqa Free 

^Zone: Frnhezzlen^jt from 750,000 to JD 
" mill&a.-V " " . - 
": ■ Confrontation between government and 
the Jordanian Engineers Association over 
V- the former's rejection for a salary 
• .increase demanded by pbblic sector 
engineers! ; : 

' ■ Jgnjanian propgrties in' Israel turn into 

* a; legal'battle. 7 Jordanians of Palestinian 
origin file-cases, to retrieve properties they 

* toft behind aftsrifle 1948 war. -... . 

-V Coi y ditk ms i in^toe! AI Hussein Social 


Olti 


. INRWA workers threaten to increase 
^ ^.industrial ■ .action. ■ .-Workers. - demand ____ 

l ’’..UNRWA to chance policy on wages and. kwabr^ rnn, home to 173 orphans is 
' - salaries io meet high costs of living. .. •*. . fanjig ht nmfar spotlight alter a surprise 
M HM King Hussein succeeds in putting; visit,by .Their Majesties King Hussein and 
> "-Paicsrinian-lsraeli peace process on track / -Queen Noor: Tbc JOng offered his own 
! after a tension as a result of tftp r ^^Iape A s ,^ >c ! |^ u ' , l>uilding for the 

i delay of withdrawing from Hebron. King orobap& King [cptfrizes government for 
! v meets Palestinian President ^ pun towanfo, spcial welfare 

j -in Gaza and. Israeli. Prime Ministia Be^a^ nstitooons- 1 -1! ' . : ‘!' ; r 

• mir. Netanyahu. Israeli troops for.JSdriugn. Affaire , 

from fiO percent of Hebron, teavinga Stj^ MrTfflroTMadsaflw resigns pbst in AI 
tegic 20under their control.: ~ ; "V- Kabariti go verTjtttEmt.’J:. ., 

■ Jordanian ministerial economic . ■JGngHBSsem drives Palestinian Pres- 

gathnt arrives, in Baghdad, tp.&scoss: 1 jrientl YasSer VjSiafaL . Visit discusses 

renewal of the-Jordanian-Iraqi trade -pOJ',' Israeli; dedsian ;to build settlement in 
tocof. In Amman. Iraq's Depaflq^T^hw Abu Ghncjm. -• 

Minister Tareq Ariz.. meets. ^ r m King sends letter to Israeli premier 
Minister Abdel Kanin AI Kabano. - ' ", nf^ntpng hjjn of pushing Arabs and Israe- 

■ Mr Ahmad Obeidat; formw pr^tnis»- .Vi» towards bloodshed and dfiraster. The 
istcr and cx-chcif of the General hnelti- "-King's jetteF-was'drafted ;when Netanyahu 

• gcnce Depamnem (GIDj toafethe ante —- re&sed the-King's request to fly the Pal- 

• normalization - campaign^ 4 against' ' the " estinhui leader:to-Gaza from Amman by a 

Israeli fair. ^ : ^ RpyalTristarjet >. ::■ .. 

■ HRH Crown Prince Hassan d>e^ ^Jardamans prptest raaeli plaris to build 

meetings of the Jordan RiftyaUeyC^rel^'. *: setflenJent onJabalAbu GbneanL 
opment Committee- which start in iJearf .-. ■ Jordanian soldier Ahmad AI Dakam- 
Seu ^^-sph, opens ..pre, on Israeli schoolgirls 

■ Jordan-Iraq trade protocol renewed.. ■“ touring. Baqoura, a border outpost, 

■ Minister of Culture, Dr Atissad AI % Dakamseh daim gills made fim of turn 
Qudah bans public meetings. His decision , •; while prajnng. Put trader arresL Popular 
widely criticized from intellectuals.' who groups afll^fdr a just trial for Dakamseh. 


are most affccied. 

■ Government wins debate on single vote 
>>stcra. Draft law was ratified by Lower 
House with n 51 majority voles out of 76 
deputies attended the session. . _ /• 

■ Kuwaiti officers beat Jordanian prison? 
ers. More than 100 officers from the 
Kuwaiti special force broke into the cells 
of Jordanians and-Palestinian prisoners, 
and attacked them. Prisoners were badly 
beaten and most transferred to hospitals. 

■ King Hussein receives President. Yas-. 

ser Arafat—agrees to hold the joint Jorda- 
ni.in-PiiIe.slinian Higher Committee to 
reactivate agreements. . •. . 

■ Dral'at law on alcohol creates much, 

controversy in Lower House. _ • • 

■ HM King Hussein leaves hospital 
sound and well after having a successful 
minor surgery on his knee. 



Tonjan 


Aether I6fri*al* ctmdidaUtfmls to ran 


.Kjrtg’Hussemflies to Israel for a series 
of emotional visits with the families of 
seven schpolgiris killed by the. Jordanian 
sohfieri 

■': King Hussein accepts resignation, of 
Prime Minister Abdel Karim AI Kabariti 
after 13 months, in office. In a strongly- 
worded letter the King openly criticizes 
Kabariti for not acting swiftly to deal 
with the deterioration conditions m the 
social welfare centers. 

■ Kiiig assigns Dr Abdel- SaJam AJ 
Majali to form. a 23-minister Cabinet. The 
government's main duty Is to supervise 
the parKamentary elections in November, 

■ About IOO pnbh'c figures establish a 
committee on behalf of Dakamseh. 

■ HRH Crown PriaceHassan meetsPres- 
idenL Arafat in Gaza.. His visit aims to 
resolve crisis in. Palestinian-Israeli 

relations. ' . ' . 

■ Opposition Opens fire on 
AI Majali’s. government, 
accuses it of one color and 
of-wanting to marginalize 
opposition in coining 
eiedipns. 

■ Iraqi Deputy Prime Min¬ 
ister. Tariq Aziz visits Jor¬ 
dan and hold talks with Dr 
Majali: Aziz's visit seen as 
a:-start of a new era of co¬ 
operation. 

■ AFM concludes March 
de^ings .. with a sharp 
decline^ 


. •. April . -. 

.■‘King Hussein and US 
President Bill Clinton meet 
m Washington to pressure 
resumption of talks. 

| . between Palestinians . and 
Israelis. King asks for/ 
stronger-US action towards 
-peace. ' • •’ 

■ Sympathy, continues for 
j' AI Dakamseh by many Jor¬ 
danians and-Arabs. ' 

■ More than 2000- people. 
took part in a solidarity fcs- 

|. tival witii the city of Jerosar 
Jem in JCaramah in the Jor- ■ 
dan Valley. 

■ Nine U-grade school¬ 
boys,' about * 16 and 17 

. yearn of age, wcre arrested 


- by police for allegedly planning to attack 
Israeli embassy in Amman, and on suspi¬ 
cions of forming an illegal organization 
and distributing pamphlets against the 
Israeli embassy. The boys burnt tyres 
close to the location of the Israeli 
embassy. AU of them were released on JD 

- 5000 bail. 

■ King Hussein undergoes'a successful 
prostate surgery, at Mayo Clinic in the 
USA. 

■ Adeeb Abbassi, a Jordanian patriot 
stages a hunger strike till death. He is pro¬ 
testing the Israeli building of settlement 
on Jabal Abu Ghneim.. 

■ Arab businessmen gather in Amman to 
set up a $100 million company to help 
create the basis for a .viable Palestinian 
economy in the heart of Jerusalem. 

■ World Bank social security package 
which includes JD 173 million for Pales¬ 
tinian refugee camps in Jordan sparks 
fears of schemes to settle refugees in the 
host countries. 

■ Women's quota creates heated dia¬ 
logue as ; parliamentary elections 
approach. Women activists from different 
political and social colors starts debate. 

■ Ministry of Supply decides to float 
vegetable prices despite criticism. 

■ Registered companies iir industrial sec- . 
tor record sharp hike. About 369 compa¬ 
nies are registered at a capital of JD 12 
million: JD 263.000 is foreign capital. 

May 

■ King Hussein and Israeli prime minis¬ 
ter Netanyahu agree to work together to 
defuse crisis over water sharing. 

■ Several Jordanian economic experts are 
careful to applaud Jordanian-EU associa¬ 
tion accord. 

■ Hamas political leader Musa Abu Mar- 
zouk arrives in Amman. He was deported 
to. Jordan after being held in New York 
City Jail since July 1995. 

..■. National Constitutional Party (NCP) 
licensed. The center-right party is a mer¬ 
ger oF nine small centrist and pro- 
establishment parties. 

■ Government decides to establish a free 
zone in Aq3ba. 

■ Jordanian ultra-nationalists and Jorda¬ 
nians of Palestinian origin exchange fire, 
renew, debate over national identity and 
political rights of Jordanians of Palestin¬ 
ian origin. King intervenes and closes 
debate. 

■ Adeeb Abbassi, 92, dies after a three 
week hunger strike. Despite his coura¬ 
geous stand hardly anybody took notice 
of his death. 

■ Kmgrstrongly criticizes sensational and 
irresponsible press. 

■ Government imposes harsh amend¬ 
ments, to. the 1993 Press and Publication 
Law. The amendments spark widespread 
reactions from political parties and civic 
institutions. The new temporary press law 
gives government greater control over 
newspapers and the other 542 periodical 
publications in the country. 

■ About 60 journalists hold a peacetol 
sit-in in front of the Prime Ministry; this 
ends in violence as riot police use force to 
disperse journalists. At least four injured 
and 10 arrested. They were later released. 

■ . Military prosecutor charges soldier 
Ahmad AI Dakamseh with premeditated 
murder. 

■ About 60 schoolgirls were taken to AI 
Mafraq Hospital suffering from Food poi¬ 
soning as a result of eating canned cheese 
that has been donated by a European 
country. Another 70 schoolboys in A! 
Wehdat, Amman, were also taken to hos¬ 
pital suffering from food poisoning as a 
result of eating sandwiches from the 
school's cafeteria. 

■ Prince AI Waleed Bin Talal Bin Abdel 
Aziz, Chairman of the Saudi Arabia Hold¬ 
ing company becomes the only Arab 
shareholder of the Jordan Magnesia 
Company. 

■' Government and the Jordan Press 
, Association hold talks to discuss reper- 
: -missions of the new press law, both failed 
to find an exh_ 

Jiurc 

■ Trial of Dakamseh starts; pleads not 
guilty. 

. ■ King Hussein receives Egyptian Presi¬ 
dent Hosni Mubarak to discuss ways to 
kick-start peace process. 

■;Mood of tension in the country. Civic 
bodies unite to challenge the government 
over the amendments to the Press and 
Publication Law. 

■ King Hussein receives Saudi Foreign 
Minister Prince Saud AI Faisal. 

• ■ Their Majesties King Hussein and 


Queen Noor start European tour: Nether¬ 
lands, France. Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom. 

■ United Nations University’s Interna¬ 
tional Leadership Academy "t'UNU/ILAi 
convenes in Amman. 

■ King Hussein receives newly elected 
General Secretary of the Israeli Labor 
Party Ehud Barak. At same day King also 
receives Palestinian President Yasser Ara¬ 
fat: begins two-day visit to Kingdom. 

■ Prince Hassan holds successful talks 
with US President Clinton in Washington. 
Highlight of visit was the US announce¬ 
ment of a Si00 million aid package to 
Jordan through the creation of a Middle 
East Peace and Stability Fund. 

■ The editorial team of the Abti Rahbo 
(Slave of His Godi. the satirical weekly 
magazine decide to close down the paper 
as a result of the new amended press law 
which adds heavy financial penalties. 

■ Police arrest a Syrian who admits kill¬ 
ing a family of three, including a child 
who is also a Syrian. 

■ Jordanians protest the L f S congress 
decision to move the American embassy 
from Tel Aviv to Occupied Jerusalem. 


per* iucceed in fulfilling harsh require¬ 
ments of new temporary press law, partic¬ 
ularly regarding the registered JD 
300.000 as a capital and the required 10- 
year experience for the chief editor of the 

paper. 

■ Twelve legal cases against the press 
Ha\e been filed in court since the 
amended Press and Publication Law went 
into operation last may. 

■ Jordan mourns loss of top ace. The life 
of CapL Omar Hani Bilal, solo display 
pilot in the Jordanian Royal Falcons, the 
most celebrated aerobatics pilot come to a 
tragic end in Belgium. Capt. Omar lost 
control of his Extra 300 single-engine 
plane which crashed into the Red Cross 
tent. 

■ Six opposition parties decide to follow 
steps of Islamist movement and boycott 
elections. While four political parties say 
they would participate when the govern¬ 
ment meets their conditions. 

B King Hussein calls for dialogue 
between government and Islamists. 

£] Dialogue begins between opposition 
and the government, no agenda for talks 
is agreed on. 

E Kina Hussein receives Palestinian Pres¬ 
ident Yasser Arafat. 

R Popular Conference for the Defence of 
Jerusalem was held in Amman under the 
title “Jerusalem 6000 years on. is ours." 
The conference was attended by about 
1SOO personalities from around the world. 
B A report was released by tile Ministry 
of Health unveiled that the number of 
AIDS carriers in Jordan is 126. five of 
them already died. Number of people who 
died from AIDS since 1986 is 42. 

E Anti-drugs squad seizes more than 22 
kilograms of heroin at a street value of JD 
1 million. 

B Jordan rejects Israeli reports claiming 
Jordan and Israel relocated a projected 
dam site on the Yarmouk river to Syrian 
occupied territory. 

September 

■ UNRWA revokes decision to impose 
charges on services after protests held by 
Palestinian refugees in camps. 

BB President of Czech Republic Vaclav 
Havel and his spouse make a three-day 
visit to the country. 

E King Hussein. 





Dakamseh sentenced to life term imprisonment 


■ After more , than three years of reces¬ 
sion. the Amman Financial Market wit¬ 
ness extensive activities. The official 
share index jumps from 154 points to 163 
points. 

■ Bankers upbeat about new measures by 
Central Bank of Jordan to remove restric¬ 
tions on capital, provides freer movement 
of capital and paves way for greater inter¬ 
national openness. 

July 

■ Muslim Brotherhood lake historic deci¬ 
sion to boycott November parliamentary 
elections. 

■ Police arrests two Jordanians for dis¬ 
playing anti-Israeli signs in their shop 
windows. One signs says “No Israeli 
allowed" while the other “No dogs. No 
Jews”. 

■ Jordan hosts Medpanenariat Jordan 
‘97. the first EU-Jordanian partnership in 
Jordan. 

■ Six weekly newspapers take their case 
to the High Court. Papers contest consti¬ 
tutionality of new press law. 

■ Contrary to expectations, 
the militafc- court sentences 
Ahmad /BDakamseh to life 
imprisonmlzit with hard labor 
for shooiinSdead seven Israeli 
schoolgirls on the borderland 
of Baqourn last March. 

■ A demonstration of more 
than 1500 students takes place 
in the UJ just one day after 
verdict of Ahmad AI 
Dakamseh. 

■ With little optimism. Isla¬ 
mists and the government start 
preparing for dialogue over 
boycott decision. 

■ About 21 percent of the Jor¬ 
danian population live below 
poverty line, according to 
Minister of Social Develop¬ 
ment. Dr Mohammad Mnmsar. 

He points out that this percent¬ 
age represents about 900,000 
people. 

■ Local dairy producers pro¬ 
tests government decision to 
lift ban on dairy imports. 


Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak and 
Palestinian Presi¬ 
dent Yasser Arafat 
meet in Cairo and 
discuss obstacles 
. facing peace 

process. 

■ US Secretaiy of 
State Madeleine 
Albright visits Jor¬ 
dan within a week- 
long tour of the 
Middle East. Alb¬ 
right’s first visit to 
the region was of “a 
poor harvest” 
regarding the peace 
process. 

■ King Hussein 
receives Algerian 
President Lamine 
Zeroual. 

■ Government sus¬ 
pends eight weekly 
newspapers for fail¬ 
ing to comply with 
the new press law. 

■ Two Israeli 
embassy guards were shot and injured in 
an Amman residential area. Attackers not 
identified. 

■ Israeli Mossad agents attempts to 
assassinate Hamas polltburo chief Khalid 
Mashal in Amman. Mashal was saved by 
his bodyguard who also arrested the two 
attackers and handed them to the local 
police. Mashal was hit with an unidenti¬ 
fied ton! on his right ear; he was carried 
to King Hussein Medical City in a critical 
condition. His health returned to normal 
after few days. The crime weapon and the 
substance involved remain unknown. 

E3 After King's intervention. Israel 
releases Hamas' spiritual leader Sheikh 
Ahmad Yassin. Yassin was sent to King 
Hussein Medical City to undergo medical 
treatment. 

■ Government suspends another five 
weekly newspapers for failing to comply 
with new- press law. number of suspended 
papers reaches 13. 

October 

■ Mashal completely recovers and leaves 


hospital. 

■ The two captured Mossad agents are 
sent home, Israel agrees to allow Sheikh 
Yassin go home to Gaza from Amman. A 
number of Jordanian and Palestinian pris¬ 
oners in Israeli jails are released. 

■ Election campaign for the 4th Novem¬ 
ber parliamentary starts. 

■ About 560, including 17 women candi¬ 
dates register for the 80-seat Lower 
House. Six political parties decide to run 
elections, while 10 opposition panics led 
by Islamists boycott But two Islamist fig¬ 
ures, Abdallah AI Akaileh and Moham¬ 
mad Azaydeh, break the Muslim Brother¬ 
hood boycott decision and contest the 
race. 

■ Public schools stan teaching Christian¬ 
ity. Teaching is to take place every Thurs¬ 
day when schools are off. 

■ King Hussein receives Yemeni Presi¬ 
dent Ali Abdallah Saleh in Amman. 

■ Jordanian private sector calls to boy- 
con Israeli delegation in Doha. 

■ An international seminar on press free¬ 
doms held in Amman lashes at new press 
law, asks government to repeal it. 

■ International Air Transport Association 
ilATA) holds its 53rd general meeting in 
Amman. 

November 

■ Elections is over. Ldw turn-out by vot¬ 
ers in urban areas, independents, tribal 
heads make up two-thirds of Lower 
House. None of Che female candidates is 
elecLed. 

■ Opposition panics criticize the out¬ 
come of the elections, saying the new 
House is service oriented and pro- 
govemmern. Observers say new legisla¬ 
tors have to prove that they are more than 
service MPs. 

■ King Hussein is given a clean bill of 
health at the Mayo Clinic where he under¬ 
goes routine medical check-ups. 

■ Prince Hassan meets with Israeli Min¬ 
ister of infrastructure. Ariel Sharon at the 
Royal Coun. 

■ King meets Netanyahu in London. Lhe 
first meeting since Israeli agents tried to 
kill Hamas leader in Amman in 
September. 

■ Press and Publication Depi. revoke^ 
license of 14 weekly newspapers. The 14 
weeklies were suspended two months ear¬ 
lier. The PPD claims that these wreck lies 
failed to meet requirements demanded by 
new law. Eight weekly papers contest the 
ruling at the High Court. 

■ Jordon signs the Euro-Mediterranean 
Association Agreement in Brussels. 

■ Islamic movement faces internal crisis 
regarding the boycott decision. 

December 

■ King opens first session of Parliament, 
stresses that his government will present 
important draft laws to the House. 

■ Government ready to send draft laws 
restricting Professional Associations and 
Political parties. The concerned panics 
protest government attempts and promise 
to fight it. Government submits to the 
Lower House the draft law of the 
amended Press and Publication Law of 
1993, deputies promise to reject articles 
restricting freedoms. 

■ Majali flies to Ramallah and meets 
with Palestinian President Yasser Arafat 
in ah attempt to iron out tension between 
both sides, after Israeli media claims that 
Jordan finds the Palestinian state as a 
threat to its security. 

■ An agreement is concluded between 
Jordan and Israel during Doha MENA 
conference to designate irbid as an indus¬ 
trial zone. However, the Jordanian-isracli 
planned industrial estate faces harsh 
criticism. 

■ Mazen AI Masri. the man who was 
accused of poisoning his two young Chil¬ 
dren with cyanide tablets, is sentenced to 
life imprisonment with hard labor. 

■ King sends a letter to Prime Minister 
Abdel Salam AI Majali renewing his trust 
in his government and underlining Jor¬ 
dan's position on the Palestinian issue. 

■ King Hussein receives Saudi Prince 
Wait'd Bin Talal Bin Abdel Aziz and his 
son Prince Khalid Bin Walid in Amman. 

■ Iraq executes four Jordanians on 
charges of smuggling auto spareparts. 
The government acts swiftly. First it 
recalls Jordan’s Charge d'affairs in Bagh¬ 
dad, Adel Sweidan. and later on it expels 
seven Iraqi diplomats from the Kingdom. 

■ Annual budget for '98 is presented to 
Parliament and is estimated at JD 1987 
million.. GDP expected to maintain 6^ 
growth. 

■ The Majali government wins 51 votes 
out of 79 deputies who attended the confi¬ 
dence session. 

■ The first batch of the F-16s fighters 
arrives at Muwafaq Salti air base. Four of 
the 16 US-made fighters were delivered 
to the Royal Air Force from the United 
States. 

■ Popular sentiments high over visit by 
two deputies Sheikh Mohamad Ra'fat and 
Hamadeh Faraneh to Knesset. Demonstra¬ 
tion in Baq'a refugee camps demand res¬ 
ignation of two deputies. Popular groups 
gather 20.000 signatures to force the two 
deputies to quit their seats in the Lower 
House. 


3 
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Most of the weekly newspa- Lower House deputies Sheikh Ra'fat and Hamadeh Faraneh meet Knesset speaker Speaker 
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Our Say. . . 


Understanding the lessons of 1997 

AS WE bid 1997 good-bye, we look back to see how that year changed and affected 
our lives. For Jordanians. 1997 was the year when the promise of a genuine peace with 
Israel was finally tumbled. No longer a warm peace, Jordanians will remember the past 
year as a tumultuous one in Jordanian-lsraeli relations; the year when angry public sen¬ 
timents reached their highest levels, especially after Mossad agents were caught red- 
handed in Amman few minutes after they made a cowardly attempt on the life of Ha¬ 
mas leader KhaJed Mashal. 

The derailing of the peace process by Israel’s extremist government, cast its shadow 
on Jordan's political and economic reforms and expectations. The hopes attached to the 
government of Abdel Karim Kabariti and its “white revolution” were dashed. The gov¬ 
ernment was sacked unexpectedly and its successor, led by Dr Abdel Salam Majali, 
soon embarked on a controversial mission that reversed some of the most important 
democratic gains in the last seven years. Paramount among them is the press law, 
which the government revoked and replaced with a temporary legislation that led to the 
forced suspension, and later closure, of 13 Jordanian weeklies. The honeymoon for Jor¬ 
dan’s press was over. 

The amendment of the press law also signaled changes in laws regulating political 
parties, professional unions and legislative elections. 

These and other regressions prompted the bulk of the opposition parties in the King¬ 
dom, led by the Muslim Brotherhood and IAF, to boycott the November parliamentary 
elections. The historic walkout has dealt a terrible blow to the country’s budding de¬ 
mocracy exemplified in a low voter turnout, an increase in the influence of tribes and 
their representatives and a generally depoliticized Lower House. 

On the economic and social levels, the majority of Jordanians continued to suffer 
from high unemployment, rise in the cost ofliving. slow economic recovery and imbal¬ 
ance in the distribution of services, among others. Still, economic indicators were en¬ 
couraging, although their effect was not felt at the level of most Jordanians. 

Relations with the Gulf countries improved during 1997. especially with Qatar, Bah¬ 
rain, UAE, Oman and Saudi Arabia. Jordan and Iran took some important steps for¬ 
ward towards normalizing relations, while a crisis in Jordanian-Iraqi relations over 
Baghdad’s execution of four Jordanian nationals on petty crimes, was finally over¬ 
come. 

The renewal of the oil agreement between Iraq and Jordan for 1998 was an important 
feat indeed. Under that agreement Jordan secured supply of all it oil needs for 1998 at 
preferential prices. 

Likewise, differences between Jordan and the Palestinian leadership were ironed-out 
through diligent work on both sides. Hope of better working relationship at various lev¬ 
els in 1998 are backed by a new set of agreements that both sides have signed last 
week. 

We have high hopes for the new year. But hopes alone will not make the important 
transformation that we all want to see in our lives. It is important to lake stock of the 
events that took place in 1997 and draw the right lessons. ■ 


Letters to the Editor 


Crime against Iraqi children 


To The Editor. 

Baghdad—This time of year, people of dif¬ 
ferent faith traditions recognize the value and 
dignity of children by honoring them with gifts 
and lifting them up as a sign of hope for the fu¬ 
ture. 

We come to this hospital on Christmas eve to 
bring gifts of medicine and toys to Iraqi Chil¬ 
dren. We...publicly challenge the morality of 
the economic sanctions against the people of 
Iraq. We are the ninth delegation Lo come to 
Iraq in the past two years, and we will continue 
to bring desperately needed medicine to Iraq 
and to work for an end to the sanctions. 

During our visit here in Iraq, we have gone to 
hospitals and seen children suffering from vari¬ 
ous Forms of malnutrition. Prior to the sanc¬ 
tions, death from starvation was unknown in 
this country. Today on Christmas, nearly one 
million children are at risk of dying from chron¬ 
ic malnutrition. We have seen children strug¬ 
gling to breathe—their lungs congested by 
pneumonia and no antibiotics lo treat them. 

We have seen parents who wait without hope 


with their children, who are dying from treata¬ 
ble forms of leukemia because they cannot pur¬ 
chase the medicine they need. We have heard 
of parents selling their personal belongings and 
even their homes to buy medicine for their chil¬ 
dren. We have talked to representatives of UN 
agencies and relief organizations and visited 
Iraqis in their homes. The message is constant 
and clean the sanctions have led to more and 
more hunger and disease, shattering the lives of 
Iraqi families. UN Resolution 986. “Oil for 
Food,” has not even begun to ease their suffer¬ 
ing. 

Today, we are delivering antibiotics, aspirin, 
and vitamins to help save the lives of few Iraqi 
children. According to the US government, this 
is a criminal act. At the same time, the sanc¬ 
tions have taken the lives of 600.000 Iraqi chil¬ 
dren under the age of five, is this not a crime? 


Yours Sincerely, 


4 Voices in the Wilderness”. 
American Christians 
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Notes from the Levant 

Our new year resolution 
on Iraq: Break the 
sanctions now! 


By Osama El-Sherif 

IF SHE survives her ordeal, young Amal 
Taher will grow up believing in Santa 
Claus. The five-year-old Iraqi girl was 
flown out of Baghdad this week on board a 
plane hired by an Icelandic charity group 
that landed in the Iraqi capital few days ear¬ 
lier bringing gifts and medicine to the peo¬ 
ple of Iraq. The world will forever remem¬ 
ber the image of the sickly girl, suffering 
from a rare generic disease, as she sat in 
Baghdad airport next to an almost real San¬ 
ta Claus waiting to board the plane that 
took her to Europe where she will receive 
proper medical care. 

Not all Iraqi children are as lucky. The 
same week, Iraq announced that it will be 
cutting down milk and food radons because 
of incessant delays in deliveries caused by 
the UN inspection bodies. The decision, 
whether for real or not. focuses attention 
once more on the plight of the Iraqi people 
as a result of the UN sanctions regime, im¬ 
posed since 1990. That same week, a Rus¬ 
sian mercy plane was also allowed to land 
in Baghdad. Both flights, requiring special 
permits from the cumbersome bureaucracy 
of the United Nations, were exceptional 
and symbolic. Only UN weapon inspectors 
enjoy the luxury of air travel to and from 
Iraq. 

Amal is not the only victim of the com¬ 
prehensive blockade of Iraq. Hundreds of 
Iraqi children die every month as a result of 
malnutrition, inadequate medical facilities 
and shortage of medicines. These are not 
Iraqi allegations, but facts drawn from field 
studies and published by international or¬ 
ganizations. including the UN. 

The world disagrees with Saddam Huss¬ 
ein and the United States, among others, 
wooid like to see him dead or removed 
from power. But the world cannot stand 
idle while thousands of Iraqis perish as a 
result of the UN sanctions. Between the po¬ 
litical objectives of the Security Council 
and the humanitarian realities in Iraq, the 
world must draw a line and take a stand. If 
morality and human values have a place in 
the New World Order, then the Iraqi case 
provides the ultimate test. 

The Arab world must also make that 
choice. In fact, it has a special obligation to 
lead; it cannot afford to observe or ignore. 
Mercy flights have come from Iceland and 
Russia—two countries separated by thou¬ 
sand of miles from Iraq. Can any of the 
Arab countries dare to defy the strict sanc¬ 
tions and fly mercy planes to besieged 
Baghdad? 


Neither the Muslim 
world, meeting Tehran, 
or the GCC. in their Ku¬ 
wait summit, was able 
to make that clear-cut 
choice. If the Arabs and 
Muslims can't make up 
their mind over Iraq, 
can we expect the rest 
of the world to be more 
sympathetic? 

The sanctions have 
raised important moral 
and political questions. 

In the first place, they 
were imposed to force 
Iraq to withdraw from 
Kuwait and submit to a 
grinding disarmament 
program. Iraq has done 
both. But after almost 
seven years, it is clear 
that they are now de¬ 
signed to humiliate and 
weaken the Iraqi leader¬ 
ship and encourage a 
massive rebellion or a 
palace coup. Both have 
failed to happen and the 
Iraqi leader is still defi¬ 
ant and in control. 

But most importantly, 

Iraq today is not the 
same country that 
matched into Kuwait in 
the summer of 1990. 

Most of its weapons of 
mass destruction have 
been dismantled, while 
the country’s economic 
infrastructure was either destroyed or re¬ 
mains crippled. If anything. Iraq itself 
could fall prey to the dangers of outside in¬ 
filtration or partition. 

Thus comes the humanitarian aspect of 
the drama. No ones really knows how 
many people have died or are dying as a re¬ 
sult of the sanctions. But it is estimated that 
no less than 5 percent of Iraqis may have 
been killed as a result of the sanctions. One 
million Iraqi children are at risk of dying if 
the sanctions continue. 

The country's economy is in shambles, 
hundreds of thousands of Iraqis have fled 
and are exiles in far-away continents. The 
central government is unable to provide ba¬ 
sic needs to a suffering nation of 18 million 
people. In fact, if the sanctions are to be re- 
.moved tomorrow. Iraq will be in desperate 
need of a major international rescue mis¬ 
sion to rebuild itself. It is definitely more 



Amal Al Taker sits besides Santa in Baghdad before 
departing for Amsterdam to be treatedfor a rare genet¬ 
ic disease, Sunday. 


eligible than South Korea or Indonesia. 

Some Americans and Europeans have 
described what is going on . in Iraq as the 
closest thing to genocide. Yet the Arabs are 
silent, except for individual and modest ini¬ 
tiatives carried out by intellectuals and con¬ 
cerned citizens every now and then. 

It is not enough to pay lip service and 
blame the Americans, regional instability 
and individual positions. The time has 
come for the Arabs to emerge from their 
self-imposed seclusion, indifference and 
accessory after the fact, to take a stand on 
Iraq. They should lead and force a change. 
As they observe the holy month of Rama¬ 
dan. the Arabs should dispatch daily flights 
to Baghdad carrying food and medicine to 
Iraq's suffering children. That should be 
the first step towards removing the sanc¬ 
tions and that should be our new year reso¬ 
lution! ■ ~ 


6 Apocalypse Now’ 


By Edward Said 

rr WOULD be a mistake. I 
think, to reduce what is happen¬ 
ing between Iraq and the United 
States simply to an assertion of 
Arab will and sovereignty on 
the one hand versus American 
imperialism, which undoubtedly 
plays a central role in all this. 

However misguided. Saddam 
Hussein's cleverness is not that 
he is splitting America from its 
allies (which he has not really 
succeeded in doing for any prac¬ 
tical purpose! but that he is ex¬ 
ploiting the astonishing clumsi¬ 
ness and failures of US foreign 
policy. Very few people, least of 
all Saddam himself, can be 
fooled into believing him to be 
the innocent victim of American 
bullying: most of what is hap¬ 
pening to his unfortunate people 
who are undergoing the most 
dreadful and unacknowledged 
suffering is due in considerable 
degree to his callous cynicism— 
first of all. his indefensible and 
ruinous invasion of Kuwait, his 
persecution of the Kurds, his 
cruel egoism and pompous self- 
regard which persists in ag¬ 
grandizing himself and his re¬ 
gime at exorbitant and, in my 
opinion, totally unwarranted 
cost It is impossible for him to 
plead the case for national se¬ 
curity and sovereignty now' giv¬ 
en his abysmal disregard of it in 
the case of Kuwait and Iran. 

Be that as it may. US vindic¬ 
tiveness. whose sources I shall 
look at in a moment, has exacer¬ 
bated the situation by imposing 
a regime of sanctions which, as 
Sandy Berger, the American 
National Security adviser has 
just said proudly, is unprece¬ 
dented for its severity in the 
whole of world history.’ 567,000 
Iraqi civilians have died since 
the Gulf War. mostly as a result 
of disease, malnutrition and de¬ 
plorably poor medical care. Ag¬ 
riculture and industry are at a to¬ 
tal standstill. This is 
unconscionable of course, and 
for this the hrazen inhumanity 
of American policy-makers is 
also very largely to blame. But 
wc must not forget that Saddam 
is feeding that inhumanity quite 
deliberately in order to drama¬ 
tize the opposition between the 
US and the rest of the Arab 
world: having provoked a crisis 
with the US for the UN domi¬ 
nated by the US) he at first dra¬ 
matized the unfairness of the 
sanctions. But hy continuing it 
as he is now- doing, the issue has 


changed and has become his 
non-compliance, and the terri¬ 
ble effects of the sanctions have 
been marginalized. Still the un¬ 
derlying causes of an ArabfUS 
crisis remain. 

A careful analysis of that cri¬ 
sis is imperative. The US has al¬ 
ways opposed any sign of Arab 
nationalism or independence, 
partly for its own imperial rea¬ 
sons and partly because its un¬ 


people with traditions, cultures 
and identities of their own is 
simply inadmissible in the US. 
Arabs ore dehumanized, they 
are seen as violent irrational ter¬ 
rorists always on the lookout for 
murder and bombing outrages. 
The only Arabs worth doing 
business with for the US are 
compliant leaders, businessmen, 
military people whose arms pur¬ 
chases (the highest, per capita in 


Unfortunately the dictates of raw 
power are very severe and, for a 
weak state like Iraq, overwhelming . 

Certainly US misuse of the 
sanctions to strip Iraq of everything, 
including any possibility for security 
is monstrously sadistic . 


conditional support for Israel re¬ 
quires it to do so. Since-the 1973 
war, and despite the brief oil 
embargo. Arab policy up to and 
including the peace process has 
tried to circumvent or mitigate 
that hostility by appealing to the 
US for help, by “good” behav¬ 
ior. by willingness to make 
peace with Israel. Yet mere 
compliance with the US’s wish¬ 
es can produce nothing except 
occasional words of American 
approbation for leaders who ap¬ 
pear ■'moderate": Arab policy 
was never backed up with coor¬ 
dination. or collective pressure, 
or folly agreed upon goals. In¬ 
stead each leader tried to make 
separate arrangements both with 
the US and with Israel, none of 
which produced very much ex¬ 
cept escalating demands and a 
constant refusal by the US to 
exert any meaningful pressure 
on Israel. The more extreme Is¬ 
raeli policy becomes the more 
likely the US has been to sup¬ 
port it. And the less respect it 
has for the large mass of Arab 
peoples whose future and well¬ 
being are mortgaged to illusory 
hopes embodied, for instance, 
in the Oslo accords. 

Moreover, a deep gulf separ¬ 
ates Arab culture and civiliza¬ 
tion on the one hand, from the 
United States on the other, and 
in the absence of any collective 
Arab information and cultural 
policy, the notion of an Arab 


the world) are helping the 
American economy keep afloat. 
Beyond that there is no feeling 
at all. for instance, for the dread¬ 
ful suffering of the Iraqi people 
whose identity and existence 
have simply been lost sight of m 
the present situation. 

This morbid, obsessional fear 
and hatred of the Arabs has 
been a constant theme ra US 
foreign policy since World War 
IL 

In some way also, anything 
positive about the Arabs is seen 
in the US as a threat to Israel. 
In this respect pro-Israeli Ameri¬ 
can Jews, traditional Oriental¬ 
ists. and military hawks have 
played a devastating role. Moral 
opprobrium is heaped on Arab 
states as it is on no others. Tur¬ 
key. for example, has been con¬ 
ducting a campaign against the 
Kurds for several years, yet 
nothing is heard about this in 
the US. Israel occupies territory 
illegally for 30 years, it violates 
the Geneva conventions at will, 
conducts invasions, terrorist at¬ 
tacks and assassinations against 
Arabs, and still, the US vetoes 
every sanction against it in the 
UN. Syria. Sudan. Libya, Iraq 
are classified as “rogue" states. 
Sanctions against them are far 
harsher than against any other 
countries in the history of US 
foreign policy. And still the US 
expects that its own foreign pol¬ 
icy agenda ought to prevail (eg.. 


the woefully misguided Doha 
economic summit) despite its 
hostility to the collective Arab 
agenda. 

In the case of Iraq a number 
of further extenuations make the 
US even more repressive. Burn¬ 
ing in the collective American 
unconscious is a puritanical zeal 
decreeing the sternest possible 
attitude towards anyone deemed 
to be an unregenerate sinner. 
This clearly guided American 
policy towards the native Amer¬ 
ican Indians, who were first de¬ 
monized. then portrayed as 
wasteful savages, then extermi¬ 
nated. tbeir tiny remnant con¬ 
fined to reservations and con¬ 
centration camps. This almost 
religious anger fuels a judge¬ 
mental attitude that has no place 
at all in International politics, 
but for the United States it is a - 
central tenet of its worldwide 
behavior. Second, punishment is 
conceived in apocalyptic terms. 
During the Vieuiarn war a lead¬ 
ing general advocated—and al¬ 
most achieved—the goal of 
bombing the enemy into the 
stone age. The same view pre¬ 
vailed during the Gulf War in 
1991. Sinners are meant to be 
condemned terminally, with the 
utmost cruelty regardless of 
whether or not they suffer the 
cruelest agonies. The notion of 
“justified" punishment for Iraq 
is now uppermost in the minds 
of most American consumers of 
news, and with that goes an al¬ 
most orgiastic delight in the 
gathering power being sum¬ 
moned to confront Iraq in the 
Gulf. 

Pictures of four (or is now 
five?) immense aircraft carriers 
steaming virtuously away punc¬ 
tuate breathless news bulletins 
about Saddam’s defiance, and 
the impending crisis. The Presi¬ 
dent announces that be- is thbik- 
ing not about the Gulf but about 
the 21st century: how can we 
tolerate Iraq’s threat to use bio¬ 
logical warfare even though 
(this is unmentioned) it Is clear 
frora the UNSCOM reports that 
he neither has the missile capac¬ 
ity, nor the chemical arms, nor 
the nuclear arsenal, nor in fact 
the anthrax bombs that he is al¬ 
leged to be brandishing? Forgot¬ 
ten In all this is that the US has 
all foe terror weapons known to 
humankind, is the only country 
to have used a nuclear bomb on 
civilians, and as recently as sev¬ 
en years ago dropped 66,000 
tons of bombs on Iraq. As the . 

Continued on page 6 



Happy New 
Year! 

PARIS—“Baah, Hum¬ 
bug," were the words that 
immortalized the fictitious 
character of Scrooge, in 
Charles Dickens’ Christ¬ 
mas Carols. Though well 
to do in financial affairs, 
this character was ma¬ 
ligned in social matters, 
and societal relations. To 
him, the cap of life was al¬ 
ways half empty, and 
nothing existed outside his 
own mind. ■ •*■■■ 

We in Jordan, continue 
to have our own share of 
the “scrooge brigade." for 
whom the cup of life re¬ 
mains half empty, amt no 
single achievement will 
even convince them of the 
great strides we have tak¬ 
en to guarantee ourselves 
a better future. They still 
claim that we don’t have a 
place among nations, and 
that we are condemned to 
poverty thereafter. They 
want us to feel insecure in 
our identity and confused 
in our being, as to them, 
cynicism is the only an¬ 
swer to our alleged inabili¬ 
ty to deal with life on it’s 
own terms. At this point it 
is 'legitimate to wonder 
who are these people 
among us, and is their 
judgment clouded by their 
bad socio-economic cir¬ 
cumstances, or abject pov¬ 
erty? 

The answer is a “no." 
for one is not discussing 
the psychology of the 
pockets of poverty in our 
country, but rather of pros¬ 
perous merchants, ostenta¬ 
tious industrialists, and 
business people who are 
the ones that have done 
best in the one and some 
atmosphere that they keep 
criticizing and are the ones 
that are throwing doubts 
about, that is when they 
are not involved in mud 
slinging matches. If it was 
the poor who were most 
vocal in their complaints, 
well, one would have ra¬ 
tionalized the matter and 
had more patience, and 
understanding. But for the 
abundantly, rich and pros¬ 
perous-to keep complain¬ 
ing about our country and 
it’s supposed lack of fu¬ 
ture is not acceptable any¬ 
more. 

Having put. up with 
their mendacity in the 
name of encouraging pri¬ 
vate initiative does not 
mean that we want the 
creation of a scrooge bri¬ 
gade, but rather captains 
of industry and commerce 
from Jordan, as well as for 
Jordan. It’s a very strange 
phenomenon that it is the 
most who have made the 
most gains from our way 
of life who are the most 
bitter and acrimonious. 

As one Jordanian, as for 
■ as one can remember, our 
country has never been 
known for extolling the 
virtues of poverty, but 
rather, the virtues of hard 
work? independent enter¬ 
prise, and the right for the 
pursuit ■ of happiness. 
Therefore, none of our 
general beliefs are in con¬ 
tradiction with the ethos of 
private enterprise, so ei¬ 
ther that there is a serious 
scrooge phenomenon 
growing in our midst, or^ 
merely that it has become ’ 
'fashionable in certain cir¬ 
cles to criticize Jordan 
publicly, and in front of 
international audiences, 
captive or otherwise. 

So that they can be con¬ 
sidered as forward think¬ 
ing, first and foremost, 
without false modesty, we 
in Jordan are up to the in¬ 
tellectual challenges that 
confront us irrespective of 
. any quarter, ami that is 
seconded by all intellectu¬ 
als and thinkers that visit 
us frequently. So. if there 
are a few people who hap¬ 
pened to read a couple of 
books about us, it does not 
mean that, we have to 
agree with them automati¬ 
cally, just for seeking their 
acceptable. We do not 
wish to be told how to. be 
and how to feel fry a reso¬ 
nant chorus of the scrooge 
brigade. 

To be objective is un¬ 
doubtedly important, and 
intellectual detachment 
does not mean cynicism 
and delinquency in judg¬ 
ment. If we do not roll 
back this phenomenon of 
scrooge brigades in our so¬ 
ciety, then they are most 
likely to become the .only 
norm for our people. We 
have, always been against 
obscurantists, now they 
have emerged under a new 
guise. In any case, this is a' 
thought for the - new year, 
so Happy New Year for 
one and all. ■ 
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* J ot ^ sales erf Royal. V 

JordawantilHhceridof 

5322.2 million, a rise • 
of . J Percent compared ■ 
with the same period 
lasi.year. 

RJ is planning to oper¬ 
ate new routes to Can- 
ada and Singapore 
oesides increasing its • 
fljghts to Kuwait and 
Tunisia -during next 
summer. Also; a new ’ 
-route is understudy to 
organize regular flights : 
to Tehran and encour¬ 
age movement' of busi- 
nessmen between Jor¬ 
dan and Iran. By .this : - 
year, total. passengers 
earned by RJ planes 
reached r 1,380.000. 
Also the airline carried 
so far about 71,000 
tons of goods. 


■ Total assets at the 
Central Bank of Jordan 
till the end of last 
November reached JD. 
3.7 billion. About JD 
3.6 billion are converti¬ 
ble foreign assets, 
including gold which 
stands JD 142.2 mil¬ 
lion.. Total current, 
accounts and dinar 
deposits rirached JD 2.1 
billion,. besides depos¬ 
its in convertible cur¬ 
rency at JD 452.6 
million. 


B Expo Jordan, which . 
was the sponsor of the 
first show of Jordanian, 
companies given the ’ 
ISO 9000 certificate for 
standard and high qual¬ 
ity. is currently prepar¬ 
ing for a show of Jorda¬ 
nian and Arab; 
companies given the 
ISO 9000 certificates. 
Meanwhile. 25 Jorda¬ 
nian companies in the 
industrial and services 
sectors have arranged 
bookings for their 
booths in the exhibit 
However, it is expected 
that nearly 70 Jorda¬ 
nian concerns will take 
part in the expected 
show. Expo Jordan; 
plans to start its mar- ' 
tasting campaign forthe 
event through contacts; 
with Saudi Arabia -1 
United Arab “Enfiritas,, 
Qatar, 

Yemen. - Morocco, 
Tunisia and Palestine. 
So far, 4 Syrian compa-. 
nics showed. willing¬ 
ness to participate, in 
addition to Lebanese- 
and Egyptian firms. 1 . 


B The UN Sanctions' 
Committee ■ has. 
approved new contracts; 
for Jordanian compov'- 
nies in the light of t£e;. 
third phase of the oil-;, 
tor-food deal con¬ 
cluded he tween the UN 
and Iraq in late 1996: 
According to official 4 
sources these contracts 
arc worth $10,924*460. .' 


Foreign ; 
Exchange 

Wednesday, 31 December 
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By Dltam Sadeq 

Star Staff Writer 

SIGNING qf the petro¬ 
leum protocol between Jordan 
and Iraq for 1998, Monday, 
ended. speculations and' 


1998 petroleum protocol tci 
- meet Jordan's local needs. 

■ Iraqi Oil Minister Amer 
Mohammad Rasheed, who; 
signed the protocol for the 
Iraqi side, stressed that his - 
country’s stance to Jordan is ' 


P ° SSil V Hty - of -' c,ear and * will continue sup- 
.*^ traQra,c plying her with oil and by 

UwWCCn the turn WUIMtna. « If_- - ■ . 


otocol eases tension 
Jordan and Iraq 
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tatwem the 'two countries. 

> Jordaman-fraqi - ■. diplomatic 
ftlabons have chiUetf after 
the executions of five Jorda¬ 
nian nationals hr Iraq report-1 
edjy. alleged .'for smuggling 
spareparts. Though the. offi¬ 
cial, and. popular response, to 
the Iraqi action was tough; 
the two sides were keen not 
to escalate die'tension tad did 
WCceed by finally, renewing 
the annual petroleum proto¬ 
col. Iraqi officials have for- 
merly given assurances that 
their diplomatic- dispute with 
Jordan -won't’ affect ; their 
bilateral economic ties espe- 


products" Upon the renewed 
protocol, Jordan will get 4.8 
tniHicrn -tons at 'a. special dis¬ 
count at $2.3 per barrel. 

/ However, .Mr Hourani 
added' that the ceiling of the 
barrel price Is sold to Jordan 
at $16.8 Compared'- with 
$19.]* bat if the price rises on 
spot markets, then the two 
sides will, agree on a new 
ceiling. 

“But Jordan will definitely 
get a discount of 50 percent, 
under any conditions," Hou¬ 
rani stated. 

The petroleum protocol is 
not restricted to -Iraqi oil 



ctallyits oil and gas supplies.. exports to Jordan. There are 
Jordan is used to buy oil areas for timber cooperation 
aud its by-products from Iraq ; between the two countries m 
SI ^ u b, l pric **- This is., the fieids of oil drilling and 
the free of charge oil. excavations besides exchang- 
vaiaed^ at $250 mil lion mg expertise, building an oil 

exported",to Jordan annually. . refinery in Aqaba port, and 
Dunng :1997, . Jordan development of the Al. Rees ha 
received about 4.5 million,-; Jordanian oil field, 
tons of Iraqi.erode oil and by - - In .fine with the protocol, a 
products, a ria: of -7 ^percent Joint company, is lo be estab- 
cotnpared with last year, fished for offering petroleum 
according to Mohaminad . services “Petra," to he in 
Saleh AJ Hourani, minister of, - charge of carrying the Iraqi 
energy and mineral resources, crude to Jordan through 
Such a rise also applies to the tracks. 


1 "l irning on foe Iraqi oil tap! 

ILast year, more than 3000 
trucks were used to carry the 
Iraqi oil at total costs of $50 
m iiliion. 

But the plan to install a 
pi pieline from Iraq to Jordan 
fer such a purpose could 
hedp a great deal in reducing 


these costs. 

This pipeline is estimated 
to cost $500 million. 

Now that the petroleum 
pact has been approved, a 
Jordanian delegation is 
expected to leave to Iraq soon 
to negotiate with Iraqi offi- 


Industrial Instates 


A safe bet for proseperity 


AMMAN (Starj-^-The .tajfas " be of much benefit to inves- 
. of an economy is-its nxta&- -tors who want to start up a 
trial- base. *1#: this - reject, - business in the two cities, 
prosperity isfmeasurcdtjytae . ’• Moreover, they will be of 
number of factoric^ tba^'&fe . great help to develop - their 
able to produceafld compete : ^industries, and enhance their 
, on iatenataQuailjf>- Tbcttaw- . productive . and marketing 
erimeat indFordra recognizes potential in the light of the 
to attrtat . economic openness. It would 
mvestmeats, - This-- country also help meet the require- • 

of the new challenges 
• after the signing of the EU 

'’EsHsfeassociation agreement and 

prepare Jordan for member- ; 
Tlrose- are TO TtHtt^rganizetr r 'Stup into the World Trade j 

■ Organization. 


phpnes. The Jordan Telecom- 
mun i cations Company has 
promised to install about 500 
lin e& for the Amman Indus- 
tri: if Estate. 

I .a test information indicate 
thait so many factories have 
clo*se|d. but Al Majali attrib¬ 


uted this to the fact that 
some of those plants mainly 
focused on the Iraqi market. 

But, he added that they are 
few and their closure did not 
affect the size of overall 
investment in the industrial 
areas. B 


ciais on renewal of the trade 
protocol between the two 
countries. In compliance with 
the protocol, Iraq imports Jor¬ 
danian goods at $225 million 
every year. 

But some sources point out 
that this volume might be 
raised in the 1998 protocol, 
attributing their expectations 
to Jordan's willingness to 
increase its exports to Iraq for 
it sees Iraq as a strategic com¬ 
mercial partner. 

Official statistics pointed 
out that Jordanian exports to 
Iraq since the beginning of 
1997 and till last September 
hit the JD 115 million mark, 
generating a rise of 19.6 per¬ 
cent compared with the same 
period in 1996. 

However, its imports from 
Iraq till lasL September 
reached JD 291 million 
against JD 358.5 million dur¬ 
ing 1996. fl 
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Quenching the thirst! 

THE ISSUE of water scarcity in Jordan and the Middle East 
is seen by analysts as a crucial problem that needs substantial 
solutions especially in countries classified as major agricul¬ 
tural areas where water plays an important role. Some argue 
that in the light of impending crisis, these countries should 
opt for coherent and well thought out agricultural policies. 

However some, particularly international experts, even go 
to the extreme and suggest that instead of water over- 
utiiization, it is bener to import agricultural supplies from 
outside to save cost and effort. They support Lheir call by 
claiming that such kinds of crops need too much water to 
yield before they finally reach consumers. 

This is not all. They also argue that after wasting such rare 
and vital water resources, these- crops are sold at a dead- 
cheap price that doesn't satisfy the farmers or offset any 
expeetta future loss. 

Prominent economic analyst Mr Ahmad Ai Nammari 

refutes such views. He says that “whilst it is true that the 
water resources are scarce in Jordan, what is needed is 
proper scientific methods to solve such a problem.” 

In his view any argument to import agricultural supplies 
from outside is absurd and roots dependency. Scarcity of 
water is not a result of the over-utilization in irrigation agri¬ 
culture. Rather, it is because of the lack of scientific planning 
and management of such vital resource. 

Moreover, he suggests that part of the problem is accentu¬ 
ated from leakage in the country's water infrastructure such 
as dilapidated water pipes. While Lhere is a plan to remedy 
this, it is not happening fast enough. The issue of worn out 
pipes and installations is an old one. certainly since the last 
30 years. Al Nammari stresses that “We have to achieve the 
right, management both for water utilization and water 
extraction." 

However, he points out that it would be more prudent to 
plant crops that would not exhaust our resources while build¬ 
ing dams and reservoirs to make more effective use of the 
rainfall. Planting banana for instance is not preferable for it 
consumes loo much water. The owners of many banana 
farms in the Jordan Valley have suffered many losses 
because of the high expense of water besides the competition 
from the imported banana. So A! Nammari elaborates that 
it's better to grow plants that do not need too much water. 

Refuting the view adopted by those who suggest import¬ 
ing grain from outside, the analyst says that despite the scar¬ 
city of water and the urgent need to maintain it as sufficient 
as possible, such argument can't definitely apply to grain. 
Wheat and barley are considered basic and essential for food 
security, he adds. 

Al Nammari points out that rationalizing water consump¬ 
tion would help a great deal in reducing the waste of such a 
rare resource. However, he does not support the latest offi¬ 
cial measure to increase the water rate for consumers in a bid 
seen by the government to solve the water crisis and force 
consumers to minimize their consumption. “1 am not against 
any increase but it should not be very high." Such a step 
could bring a solution and enable the farmer and the consu¬ 
mer to rationalize their consumption and maintain that pre¬ 
cious resource from further loss. B 


^Qorp^ (IEC} V whiqh _ has 

■'^eceutly introduced measures 
to bbe^tindnsErj*and providp '• 

■ tocaJftaaBufacmrcrs wit^vfur' 

Uter#gentrv6& : s: r _ *■.: : * i 
•: Aivjojx scrota, th* -IEC 
-'ffota'tije mm-of. lands, and 


IrTth is^respect. the 1 ' 'TEC 
could help guide industrial¬ 
ists on the best way for their 
irivestirierits, and they in turn 
-could select projects which 
would lead to much sustaina¬ 
ble development. 


World will feel effects of economic 
reforms by Japan arid South Korea 


By J: Braes Flanigan 


properiSta tSe two cities ’ - The -IEC is planning on E *^S 01 ^a^?n ° f pnrered 

forJSsfflu NdwJndustrialisis farther expansion for 1999. , Sfi 

can m$k' fwwtal to sStblo Hta new industrial areas are 4inolhe r 51286 J hei . r t [ nnsi lo , n 
prioe^as thefcrent is usually ro be established in Karak, * la f‘ f w “fr 
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The tender for the expan¬ 
sion prtqect of the Al Hassan 
Industrial Estate (first phase) 
which costs about JD 1.6 
million is expected to be 
offered soon.' The total costs 


tbe^uttal capital was ^ - of* the project (two phases) 

• ■ a ‘JiL 1 .^ 1 .'j ’ * v j > * ar* : jaef f nrtCif *af 1 O 


Arab "tad fogSgn investors. 
Rtrthdr,; (taside* capital 
mainly 'tapMQiira^ . in fopd-, 
staffs, pharnraceuticais, engi¬ 
neering r and -1 plastic 
indnstriest 

In the Amman Industrial 
Estate at Sehab, the' inyest- 
.ment volumfe stands at JD - 
607 mi Uj on, while there are 
349 factories that employ 
nearly 13,000 workers. 

Hoping to ' “faact more- 
investments and bridge coop-. ’ 
efation among industrial sec-.- 
tors tad institutions, the IEC 
has opened an office to pro¬ 
vide services to -investors. 
This is to simplify the invest¬ 
ment procedure cut down on 
red-tape. 

' The Corporation’s Direc¬ 
tor-General, Mr Amer -Al 


are estimated at JD 3.2 * 
million. 

Referring to the infrastruc¬ 
ture and other services con¬ 
cerning the Karak industrial 
estate, Al Majali said the 
operations which will start 
shortly, are expected to be 
completed by mid-1999. 
Total costs of the project 
stand at JD 7 million. 

Spme manufacturers have 
recently been complaining 
about problems such as the 
shortage of water needed for 
plants besides the weak elec¬ 
tric power, lack-of telephones, 
and communications facili¬ 
ties and the . difference in 
tariffs. -. 

Speaking about such prob¬ 
lems. Al Majali stated that 
most of them have been 
resolved, whilst contacts are 
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-workshops have "been "orga¬ 
nized to provide investors 
With information- that could 


parties to sofve-others, in par¬ 
ticular electricity - and tele¬ 


world onomy in the next two 
to three y ears. 

As a result of changes now 
.under v/tty. both countries will 
open thiiii r economies to foreign 
investment, trade and com¬ 
merce far more than they have 
to date. 

They ill reshape their com¬ 
panies aric 1 industries, providing 
opporainit ies for US and Euro¬ 
pean co mi sanies and investors. 
In turn, K orean and Japanese 
compani>es' will expand abroad, 
adding to't 'heir presence in the 
United S>tal es. 

Ultimate ly^ as reforms renew 
the vigor -of these two major 
economics- - —-South Korea's is 
the 11th la rgesc in the world. 
Japan's is the second largest— 
they wilil pi ro vide the locomo¬ 
tive fora: to help the develop¬ 
ment of tlie giant economies of 
China. Incjia and Indonesia. 
Meanwhile^:, all those econo¬ 
mies, alotlg with- Korea and 
Japan, remain in difficulty, 
although the; atmosphere of cri¬ 
sis eased 1 ast- week. 

In Korea., timely international 
financing , ef forts by the US 
Treasury, the World Bank and 
leading indus trial nations and- 
commerciai franks reduced the 




Highest and lowest performing stocks in llie ^mznan Financial Market 
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threat of default by Korean 
banks and companies. 

The widespread fear among 
government officials and finan- 
.cial experts was that defaults in 
Korea would cause a chain 
reaction with unnecessary dis¬ 
ruptions and layoffs in industry 
in Europe. Japan and the 
United Slates. 

In Japan, the government 
indicated forcefully that it will 
protect depositors from losses, 
in bank failures. Its actions are 
reminiscent of the US govern¬ 
ment setting up the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. more 
than 60 years ago. 

The Japanese government is 
also acting to increase capital 
reserves of banks so that they 
don’t continue dunning small 
to medium-sized companies to 
pay hack loans immediately. 

Such emergency actions in 
both countries mark the begin¬ 
ning of a new era of reforms 
that will continue into the next 
century, economists say. 

It will be a period of restruc¬ 
turing. with all the difficulties 
that Americans recall from the 
1980s and early ‘90s of wide¬ 
spread layoffs, large companies 
breaking up and constant mer¬ 
ger activity. 

Change will not come easy 
in countries that grew and pros¬ 
pered from economic sykfems 
in which government essen- 
U'ally directed funds through 
state banks to industrial corpo¬ 
rations for national 
purposes. 

Such policies lifted Japan's 
economy from the devastation 
of war to the zenith of global 
industry. And such policies 
enabled South Korea to trans¬ 
form an economy of agrarian 
surplus laborers into one of 
skilled industrial workers with 
above average education. 

Bui both economies reached 
the point of diminishing returns 
in this decade. Skimpy returns 
on misdirected investments 
proved inadequate to pay pen¬ 
sions or even to pay btak enor¬ 
mous company borrowings. 
Slowly, relucttatly, both coun¬ 
tries realized that they had to 
open their economies internally 
to. independent companies and 
decision-making and externally 
to the rigors of outside invest¬ 
ment and competition. This 
year's global crisis of confi¬ 
dence in Asia made their 
planned reforms all the more 
urgent. 

Reforms can’t move fast 
enough for Yashiro Masamoto, 
the Tokyo-based chairman of 
O'ticorp Japan. He support* she 
government's use of public 
funds to protect depositors. But 


he believes that Japa- 
nese chief executives I Ll 
could do a lot more to 1 g 
restructure their | S 
companies. | r 

"Many companies siL I j 
there with overvalued p i 
real estate on their * !- 
balance sheets, wait- ij 3 
ing for prices to come tj L 
back." Masamoio ^ B 

"They won’t come P B 
back. They should ||i 
take write-offs and ||| 
get on. with business." pi 
That is what US 1|| 
banks and companies pip 
were forced to do gj| 
with bad loans and fH 
unprofitable assets in 1§| 
the 1980s. g| 

Dithering at the top of ||| 
Japanese companies ||| 
and government has 
contributed to pessi- |S| 
misra that has driven B : v; 
Japanese stock prices B ill 
down to unrealistic gj ||p 
levels, says Takashi jj j||§ 
Kiuchi. chief econo- ||| 
mist of the • Long 
Term Credit Bank of l||| 
Japan. Kiuchi 

believes that Japan's |g 
main stock index, the B 
Nikkei, could be 30 §§| 

percent higher to lUi 
reflect the underlying S 
strength of Japan's pn 
main companies. ^ 

Such thinking—along (Nea 
with the promise of *** 
reforms—is already fl Wefl 
attracting new foreign {tm, 
investment to Japan. 

Merrill Lynch announced last 
week that it will expand its 
presence in Japan. And other 
foreign investors are looking, 
Masamoto reports. 

In South Korea, reform is of 
greater urgency in a smaller 
economy, lacking the breadth 
and depth of the Japanese and 
US economies. Yet South 
Korea has a far more developed 
economy than those of Thai¬ 
land, and Malaysia, two early 
casualties of the Asian crisis. 
South Korea has big, global 
companies, such familiar 
names as Hyundai. Daewoo, 
Samsung, Pohang Steel, along 
with less familiar names such 
as the Chonggu Group housing 
construction company that 
sought court protection from 
creditors on Saturday. The 
major companies, with opera¬ 
tions all over the world, are 
going to have to restructure. 
Some of lheir US sub^JIaries 
will be sold; other* ult! v.ate!} 
will be expanded. 

The experience of US 
nies shows that small oljI- 
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, however, doubt hte abtty to cany out far-roaching fiscal lestmctunfig.) 


nesses spun off from large' 
ones often do bener on their 
own. And Korea's economy 
already resembles a beehive of 
2.4 million small and medium¬ 
sized companies, with a rising 
' undercurrent of entrepreneurial 
energy. 

The point is that the Korean 
economy is not like the econo¬ 
mies of Latin America in the 
1980s. which remained mori¬ 
bund for a decade because they 
lacked inner dynamism and the 
kind of concerted help 
from rich nations that Asia is 
now receiving. 

The Korean and Japanese 
economies face painful transi¬ 
tions in the next couple of 
years but are likely lo come 
back stronger for the experi¬ 
ence. And the ripple effects on 
the United States and world 
economies will be tremendous 
but not narrowly predictable. 

In itvj r.i - :! few years, -‘n j 

liu -Lp;-.p c.iuld a 

focu; c i' ’v.?f!d xve;:r.\-::‘. 


inordinate amount of the 
world's funds in recent years. 
But the corresponding benefit 
for US companies in expanded 
business in both nations will 
add to US and global economic 
growth. 

Perhaps most important for 
the 21 si century will he the 
leading example Japan anc 
Korea’s open and prospering 
economies will set for Chin.- 
and India—not the now- 
discredited "Asian model” ol 
autarkic policies that use iratit 
as an economic weapon, but the 
open-market model that strive? 
to create a rising tide to lift al 
boats. 

The next few years in Asi. 
will not be characterized b; 
such ideals but rather wilt sci 
arguments about reform, falsi 
starts and small victories pain 
fullv achieved. Janan an 
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Afghan refugees find hard 

times in new homeland 


By Nicholas Goldberg 

MASHAD. (ran—Nearly two 
, decades ago. when the lighting 
' started and the food and fuel 
; began to run out- Marziah Hos- 
, seini left her home in Bamian. 

• Afghanistan, on a long walk 
•- across the war-ravaged desert 
1 with her husband and two 
f small children. For two months 
[ they traveled, sleeping on the 

• caked dirt and hiking' through 
; the mountains, until at Iasi they 

• came to the Iranian border. Us- 
: ing their remaining money to 

bribe border guards, they 
[crossed at night. and arrived. 

; final!v. their destination: the 
; h< city of Mashad. where the 
" 9ih-cemury Shiite martyr 
; Imam Ali Reza is buried. 

“I was so happy that we had 
; reached Imam Re 2 a's soil that 
; ( hem down and ate the din 
; from l he ground." she remem- 
i bered recent/). "At that time. I 
! was pleased to leave our own 

• country, which offered us noth- 
; ing but bloodshed, righting, 
j hunger and murder." 

i Th:ii was 16 years ago. two 
i years after the Soviet invasion 
I of Afghanistan, and at that 

• time. Hosscim's path was a 
| well-traveled one: Afghans rn 
\ lone turbans and brightly col- 
‘ored robes—Shiites and Sun- 

• nis. children and old men— 

| were all streaming into Iran in 
; search of peace and prosperity. 

‘ Some traveled over land: some 
•crossed at the river. Some 
: came on donkeys, others by 
j foot, and still others by bus. 

j But although they came as 
f short-term refugees fleeing the 
1 immediate consequences of 
> war. most never went back. To 
tthis day. Afghanis are the larg¬ 
est group of refugees in the 
J world. About 1.4 million of 
5 them Mill live in Iran, which 
ghas the dubious distinction of 
» hosting the largest refugee pop¬ 
ulation in the'world. Most of 
[the refugees have no immedi- 
» ate prospect of leaving, 
r "Many have been there as 
f long as .20 years." said Pierre 
i Bertrand, who runs the Tehran 
f oflicc of the UN High Com- 
[ missioner for Refugees. "Are 
[ more Mill coming? The situa- 
! tion in Afghanistan could fur- 
* they deteriorate so that it would 
f cause another . large-scale 
\ movement." 

: Marziah Hosseini is one of 
4 those w'ho remains, fn the years ' 
| of their exile, her husband has 


died and her children 
have grown up. Two 
weeks" ago. the entire 
family could be found 
in her tiny house in the 
refugee neighborhood 
of Ghorghi. shelling 
pistachios on the floor. 

For their labors, they 
earn about 500 Iranian 
rials per kilogram. To¬ 
gether. they can shell 
about five or six kilos 
a day. she says. Thai 
means they earn a little 
more than 60 cents a 
day. The shells they 
save for fuel in the 
stove. 

"We were unhappy 
in Afghanistan and we 
came here." she said in 

an interview. "Now 
we’re here. What can 
we do about it? At 
least when we’re un¬ 
happy here, we can go 
visit Imam Rcza." 

Another Afghan ref¬ 
ugee -who stayed in 
Iran is Ghafour Davoo- 
di. a 55-year-oJd day 
laborer who still wears 
the white turban and 
robe he wore at home. 

Each day. he says he’s 
out at 6 am on the 
streets of Zahedan looking for 
work. If he gets nothing, he 
goes home. If he works, he gets 
8.000 to 10.000 rials for the 
day—about $2. His rent, he 
says, is 200.000 rials a month, 
or a little more than $40. On 
this particular day. Davoodi has 
come to Mashad seeking assis¬ 
tance for his wife, who needs 
open-heart surgery. If the UN 
refugee agency will agree to 
give him money for the opera¬ 
tion. she has a 75 percent 
chance of recovery, according 
to UN officials and doctors: ff 
not. she will surely die within a 
few weeks. 

Nevertheless, the officials 
say it is unlikely they will be 
able to help because they 
would have to forgo 10 other 
operations with a higher prob¬ 
ability of success. Davoodi 
seems resigned. "We cannot do 
anything else," he said. “If you 
assist us. God will bless you. If 
not. we will simply return to 
Zahedan." 

When the Afghan refugees 



Afghani refugees—the saga co/itines. this time it’s in Iran 


spoke virtually the same lan¬ 
guage. Besides, the Iranian 
economy was booming and the 
country desperately needed for¬ 
eign workers to help out. par¬ 
ticularly after the Imn-Iraq war 
began in 1980. In those days, 
there was a reception center at 
the border for the incoming Af¬ 
ghans. Refugees were given 
subsidized food and access to 
health care. They also were al¬ 
lowed to move relatively freely 
through the country, rather 
than being segregated in refu¬ 
gee camps. Over time, they 
spread through the eastern and 
central provinces and to Tehran. 

But in recent years, all that 
has begun to change. For one 
thing, when the l ran-Iraq war 
. ended in 1988 and the econo¬ 
my turned downward. Iranians 
needed the jobs the refugees 
held. Afghan refugees also 
shouldered the blame for the 
spread of drugs such as heroin 
and opium, which come in eas¬ 
ily over the bonder from Af¬ 
ghanistan. where they are 


first arrived at die border A) '" grown. In eastern Iran, where 
years ago. the Iranians we I- the bulk of the refugees live. 


'corned thfcfn. After all. 
were fellow Shiites and 


they 

they 
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4 Apocalypse Now’ 


: Continued from page 4 

S only country involved in this 

2 crisis that has never had to fight 

• a war on its own soil, it is easy 

1 for the US and its mostly broin- 

• washed citizens to speak in 
? apocalyptic terms. A report out 
■j of Australia on Sunday. No¬ 
's vember 16 suggests that Israel 
j* and the US are thinking about a 
\ neutron bomb on Baghdad. 

J Unfortunately the dictates of 
' raw power are very severe and. 

3 for a weak state like Iraq, over- 

2 whelming. Certainly US misuse 
’ of the sanctions to strip Iraq of 
5 everything, including any possi- 

2 bility for security is monstrous- 
1 ly sadistic. The so-called UN 
; 661 Committee created to over¬ 
see the sanctions is composed 
of 15 member states (including 
the US i each of which has a 

5 veto. Every time Iraq passes 
■ this committee a request to sell 
; oil for medicines, trucks, meat. 

3 etc., any member of the com- 
!; mittec can block these requests 
! by saying that a given item may 
i have military purposes Hires, 
i for example, or ambulancesl. In 
J addition the US and its cli- 

ems— eg., the unpleasant and 
‘ racist Richard Butler, who says 
! openly that Arabs have a differ- 

• cm notinn of truth than the rest 

• of the world—have made it 
; clear that even if Iraq is com- 
: plctely reduced militarily to the 
! point where it is no longer 3 
! threat to its neighbors (which is 
; now the case; the real goal of 
; the sanctions is to topple Sad- 

! dam Hussein’s government. In 
I other words according to the 
Americans, very little that Iraq 
can do .short of Saddam's resig¬ 
nation or death will produce a 
lifting of sanctions. 

Finally, we should not for a 
moment forget that quite apart 
from its foreign policy interest. 
Iraq has now become a domes¬ 
tic American issue whose reper¬ 
cussions on issues unrelated to 
oil or the Gulf arc \ery impor¬ 
tant. Bill Clinton's personal cri¬ 
ses—the campaign-funding 

scandals, an impending trial for 
sexual harassment, his various 
legislative and domestic fail¬ 
ures—require him to look 
strong, determined and "presi¬ 
dential'' somewhere else, and 
where hut in the Gulf against 
Iraq has he so ready-made a for¬ 
eign devil to set off his blue¬ 
eyed strength to full advantage. 
Moreover, the increase in mili¬ 
tary expenditure for new invest¬ 
ments in electronic "smart" 
weaponry, more sophisticated 
aircraft, mobile forces for the 


world-wide projection of Amer¬ 
ican power are perfectly suited 
for display and use in the Gulf, 
where the likelihood of visible 
casualties (actually suffering 
Iraqi civilians 1 is extremely 
small, and where the new mili¬ 
tary technology can be put 
through its paces most attrac¬ 
tively. For reasons that need re¬ 
stating here, the media is partic¬ 
ularly happy to go along with 
the government in bringing 
home to domestic customers the 
wonderful excitement of Ameri¬ 
can self-righteousness, the 
proud flag-waving, the "feel¬ 
good" sense that "we" are fac¬ 
ing down a monstrous dictator. 
Far from analysis and calm re¬ 
flection the media exists mainly 
to derive its mission from the 
government, not to produce a 
corrective or any dissent. The 
media, in short, is an extension 
of the war against Iraq. 

The saddest aspect of the 
whole thing is that Iraqi civil¬ 
ians seem condemned to addi¬ 
tional suffering and protracted 
agony. Neither rheir govern¬ 
ment nor that of the US is in¬ 
clined to case the daily pressure 
on them, and the probability 
that only they will pay for the 
crisis is extremely high. At 
least—and it isn’t very much— 
there seems to be no enthusiasm 
among Arab governments for 
American military action, but 
beyond that there is no coordi¬ 
nated Arab position, not even 
on the extremely grave humani¬ 
tarian question. It is unfortunate 
that, according to the news, 
there is rising popular support 
for Saddam in the Arab world, 
as if the old lessons of defiance 
without real power have still not 
been learned. 

Undoubtedly the US has ma¬ 
nipulated the UN to its own 
ends, a rather shameful exercise 
given at the same time that the 
Congress once again struck 
down a motion to pay a billion 
dollars in arrears to the world 
organization. The major priority 
for Arabs. Europeans, Muslims 
and Americans is to push to the 
fore the issue of sanctions and 
the terrible suffering imposed 
on innocent Iraqi civilians. Tak¬ 
ing the case to the International 
Court in the Hague strikes me 
as a perfectly viable possibility, 
but what is needed is a concert¬ 
ed will on behalf of Arabs who 
have suffered the US's egre¬ 
gious blows'for too long with¬ 
out an adequate response. ■ 

MER 


trime rates increased and the 
refugees were blamed. 

In the early 1990s. after the 
Soviet-backed regime fell in 
Afghanistan, the franians be¬ 
gan to repatriate the refugees. 
About 1.3 million Afghans 
went home. But since the "hard¬ 


line Taliban militia recently 
took over the bulk of Afghani¬ 
stan. the repatriation stopped— 
and a new flow of refugees into 
Iran has begun. 

The Iranian government has 
recently dug a huge ditch along 
the border with Afghanistan, 
ostensibly to deter drug smug¬ 
glers. but also to stop the flow 
of thousands of Afghans trying 
to sneak illegally" across the 
frontier. 

Officials have confiscated 
hundreds of thousands of iden¬ 
tification cards from Afghan 
refugees, making them illegal 
aliens, without "the right "to 
work. About three years ago. 
the neighborhood of Ghorghi. 
where Marziah Hosseini lives, 
was surrounded by security 
forces and almost all the identi¬ 
fication cards were taken away 
in one night. Today, in Khora- 
zon province, government offi¬ 
cials estimate that more than 
one-third of the I million Af¬ 
ghan refugees are illegal. 

Although many Afghans still 
receive certain health services 
and some schooling, they're 
generally restricted to the low¬ 
est paying and most hazardous 
jobs in the country: working in 
brick kilns and tanneries, or at 
chicken farms, pistachio farms, 
or well-digging sites. They 
now need a'permil to travel. 

"There's a fatigue with 


them." said Roger Viviere, 
deputy chief of the UNHClft of¬ 
fice in Tehran. "Iranians are 
harsher and tougher again. 1 ar Af¬ 
ghans than they were." Men 
who are without identification 
cards often spend their lives 
hiding in the house, or fineak 
out for a dangerous day’s work 
•unloading trucks or doinj’ con¬ 
struction or working in th t: sug¬ 
ar heet fields. If they’re c aught, 
they arc taken to detention 
camps near the border. T-n help 
make ends meet, women and 
children shell pistachi &s at 
home, clean carpets or intake 
brooms. At 7 or 8 years, old. 
children begin working »n. con¬ 
struction sites or in the: brick 
kilns, carrying heavy bricks 
back and forth. Families are 
large—typically between seven 
and nine people—and the*/ sub¬ 
sist on diets primarily of'.bread, 
noodles and potatoes and a 
soup made out of boiler.'J camel 
hooves or sheep or cow. • bones. 

Doctors and nurses at the lo¬ 
cal clinic run -by M ededns 
Sans Frontieres. a Fret tch not- 
for-profit group, sa^s it' see* In¬ 
fectious diseases, paras ates and 
malnutrition, the conse iquences 
of which, the group ‘ .avs. are 
disastrous. ■ 

Li Times-Washing ton Post 
Net* x Service 


Iranian cleric 
disputes Ayatollah’s 
right to rule 



By John Lancaster 

QOM, Iran—Here in the birth¬ 
place of Iran's Islamic revolu¬ 
tion. where women shroud 
themselves in black and tur- 
baned clerics chaiamiably on 
busy street comers, a touch of 
heresy is in the air. Some peo¬ 
ple are asking whether ayatol¬ 
lahs have a God-given right to 
rule. Never far from the surface 
in Iran, tbe debate over the role 
of religion in politics erupted 
last month into public view, 
when a leading dissident cleric. 
Ayatollah Hossein Ali Monta- 
zeri, openly questioned the le¬ 
gitimacy of Iran's supreme 
leader. Ayatollah Ali Khame¬ 
nei 

In a speech to followers, 
which was reproduced on leaf¬ 
lets and widely distributed, 
Montazeri suggested that Kha¬ 
menei is insufficiently quali¬ 
fied for his post. Even more au¬ 
daciously, he seemed to 
question the basis of Iran’s the¬ 
ocratic government, a system 
known as velayat-e faqih, a 
form of individual rule based 
on Islamic jurisprudence. Kha¬ 
menei’s hard-line backers re¬ 
acted with fury, giving a green- 
light to thugs who ransacked 
Montazeri's home and office 
and orchestrating a week-long 
series of pro-Khamenei demon¬ 
strations around the nation. 
Khamenei eventually called for 
an end to such displays, but not 
before he had accused Monta¬ 
zeri. 75, of treason and de¬ 
nounced his followers as col¬ 
laborators. 

More than theological prin¬ 
ciples are at stake. In Tran’s 
presidential election last May. 
voters overwhelmingly rejected 
the candidate of religious hard¬ 
liners in favor of Mohammed 
Khatemt, a moderate cleric 
who has sought to promote 
greater personal freedom and 
the rule of law and who recent¬ 
ly called for dialogue with the 
people of the United States. Al¬ 
though Khatemi has remained 
aloof from the controversy 
over Montazeri’s remarks and 
repeatedly has affirmed loyalty 
to Khamenei, the unusual pub¬ 
lic criticism of the countiy’s 
highest religious and .political 
authority has added to the im¬ 
pression among foreign diplo¬ 
mats of a deepening power 
straggle ‘ between religious 
hard-liners and supporters of 
the new president, “Khamenei 
probably has been weakened 
by having his credentials ques¬ 
tioned so openly," a Western 
diplomat said, suggesting that 


Montazeri 


the criticism has 
damaged his “aura 
of papal infallibili¬ 
ty." Tbe matter is 
far from settled. 

Last week, accord¬ 
ing to Iran's offi¬ 
cial news agency, 

. police arrested Ib¬ 
rahim Yazdi. lead¬ 
er of the Islamic 
Freedom Move¬ 
ment, a liberal op¬ 
position group that 
is illegal in Iran 
but tolerated. Yaz¬ 
di. a US-educated 
geneticist, is one 
of about 50 Irani¬ 
an dissidents who 
recently signed a 
petition catting on 
authorities to re¬ 
spect Montazeri's 
right to free 
speech. 

‘In Iran, any 
idea about religion 
can be reflected 
and translated immediately into 
politics." said Abdelkarira So¬ 
roush, a well-known philoso¬ 
pher and dissident who lost bis 
teaching post at Tehran Univer¬ 
sity several years ago for ques¬ 
tioning the legitimacy of cleri¬ 
cal rule. ‘There are many 
people, even clergy, who have 
qualms and questions about ve¬ 
layat-e faqih. It is not univer¬ 
sally accepted." What is espe¬ 
cially striking about the 
burgeoning debate over Islamic 
rule is that it erupted in Qom, a 
city of more than a quarter- 
million people on a flat plain 
SO miles south of Tehran. 

With its seminaries and 
gold-domed shrine, Qom is the 
center of Shiite Muslim relig¬ 
ious training in Iran. It also 
was the home of Ayatollah Ru- 
hoflah Khomeini, who led the 
Islamic revolution that toppled 
the pro-American monarchy in 
1979. The principle of velayat- 
e faqih was enshrined by ICio- 
mdni, who exercised dual po¬ 
litical and religious authority in 
Iran until his death in 1989. 
And- here the plot thickens: 
Khomeini’s top deputy and 
heir-apparent was Montazeri. 
Shortly before his death in 
1989, Khomeini fell out with 
Montazeri nnd sent him Into in- ; 
ternal exile.in Qom. . : L\ 

Yet Montazeri has main¬ 
tained a high profile, operating 
a theological school and devel¬ 
oping a sizable following 
among younger clerics. The 
content of his celebrated lec¬ 
ture last month has not been 
detailed in the Iranian press. 



But according to diplomatic 
sources and Iranian academics 
with knowledge of the episode, 
Montazeri launched a personal 
attack on Khamenei, belittling 
his religious credentials and as¬ 
sailing bira for “living like a 
king" while 'ordinary Iranians 
suffer. Even more threatening 
to hard-liners, perhaps, was s 
Montazeri's suggestion that the i 
supreme leader should function 
as a "supervisor" rather than 
governing directly—an appar¬ 
ent challenge to the concept of 
velayat-e faqih. Khamenei, at 
least, appears to have interpret¬ 
ed it that way: “1 want you to 
defend the principle of velayai- 
e faqih." he told followers re¬ 
cently. "We must defend the 
backbone of the Islamic sys¬ 
tem." In an interview here, one 
of Khamenei's closest allies 
elaborated on that view, de¬ 
scribing him as a kind of father 
figure without whom society 
surely would go astray. “Most 
people, especially young peo- . 
pie, they don’t analyze things p 
well,” said Ayatollah Mesbah r 
Yazdt, head of the Khomeini 
Institute for Training and Re¬ 
search. the largest seminary in 
Qom. “In a family, the parents 
try to educate and inform their 
children to know the facts and 
distinguish bad from good, and 
we have the same role in our 
society. We don't go for the 
majority, we listen to a single 
man. because he's a specialist 
who knows good from bad." ■ 

LA Times-Washington Post 
New Service 


Israeli warrior Sharon, long out 
of favor, wields power anew 


By James Rupert 

ALFEI MENASHE. Occupied 
West Bank—Israeli journalists 
swarmed over a rocky hilltop at 
this Jewish seulemcm last 
week, recording a visit by cabi¬ 
net ministers here to study the 
strategic features of the land¬ 
scape below. 

The politicians had swooped 
in aboard army helicopters as 
part of a ’Vest Bank tour to see 
what lands Israel should aim to 
keep in any final peace settle¬ 
ment with the Palestinians, and 
what it might return. The gov¬ 
ernment had invited journalists 
to transmit its main message to 
its center-right constituency— 
that it intends to give up noth¬ 
ing to the Palestinians that 
would endanger Israel's securi¬ 
ty- 

But as Defense Minister Yit¬ 
zhak Mordechai voiced that 
theme from a podium, some of 
the dozens of Israeli journalists 
wandered aside to gather 
around Infrastructure Minister 
Ariel Sharon. The official event 
ended, ministers left' to he 
picked up by the helicopters— 
and Mordechai drifted by. mak¬ 
ing himself available for com¬ 
ment. 

But Sharon held the journal¬ 
ists’ attention until he left. 

After years on the political 
margins and in some disgrace. 
Sharon is back on Israel's cen¬ 
ter stage. With the right wing 
pushed to peacemaking, he is 
unavoidable: in three decades 
as an army commander and 
right-wing 'politician, he has 
built himself a political fran¬ 
chise as Mr Israeli Security. 

As the Clinton administra¬ 
tion presses Israel to hand over 
mare West Bank land to the 
Palestinians to help revive the 
stalled peace process, Sharon is 
an influential decider of how 
Israel will respond. For right- 
wing Israelis, who form per¬ 
haps one-third of the electorate 
and a political pillar of this 
government, "there is no other 


person who can speak...with as 
much authority on security is¬ 
sues." said Nahum Bamea. a 
columnist for the newspaper 
Ycdiosh Aharonpth. 

That has led US officials re¬ 
cently to make more lime for 
Sharon, a man Washington had 
long kept at u distance, seeing 
him as an obstacle to peace¬ 
making because of his role in 
expanding Jewish settlements 
in the Israeli-occupied Arab ter¬ 
ritories. 

In Washington in November. 
Sharon had his first appoint¬ 
ment at the White House, meet¬ 
ing national-security ads iser 
Samuel R. “Sandy" Berger. 
This month. Assistant Secretary 
of State Martin Indyk went to 
visit Sharon at his ranch in Is¬ 
rael’s southern Negev region. 

It is not by design of Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
that Sharon helps hold the reins 
of Israeli peacemaking. After 
Sharon delivered right-wing 
votes in last year’s election to 
help Netanyahu squeak into of¬ 
fice. the prime minister refused 
him any major cabinet seal. 

Only after Foreign Minister 
David Levy threatened publicly 
to resign over Sharon’s exclu¬ 
sion. Netanyahu assembled hits 
of six other ministries to create 
a cabinet post for Sharon, over¬ 
seeing the state's big infrastruc¬ 
ture projects. 

But in 18 turbulent months 
in power. Netanyahu has had to 
rely often on Sharon. In the 
most public instance. His Ma¬ 
jesty King Hussein refused 
even to speak to Netanyahu this 
fall after the prime minister had 
approved an assassination at¬ 
tempt in Jordan against a leader 
of the militant Palestinian 
movement Hamas. When two 
Israeli intelligence officers 
were captured while attempting 
the killing, it was Sharon who 
negotiated their release. 

This month. Netanyahu invit¬ 
ed Sharon to join him. Morde- 
chai and Levy as the cabinet's 
core policy group on security 



Sharon 


issues and p*.*« icemaking. That 
return to the c« ;nter of power is 
the latest o f Sharon's many 
comebacks. 

Sharon, his. hair white and 
his 69-year- -o Id body sagging 
heavily, has. ’oeen in battle in 
some way t v another since he 
fought as a t fjenacer in the 1948 
Arab-Jewisl t war. In Israel's 
subsequent w ars. he made a 
habit of blu nl tactics and brash 
battlefield g arables. 

Sharon l do k that style into 
politics, wrier e he helped found 
the Likud F'ar ty. In Likud's first 
governmen t, he led the policy 
of tighten’ ng Israel's grip on 
captured . \r. jb lands by im¬ 
planting Jc wish settlements 
throughou 1 . tl tern. 

But in I 9* ‘,2. his greatest mil¬ 
itary gambl e derailed his ca¬ 


reer. As defense minister, he 
escalated a punitive strike into 
Lebanon, sending die Israeli 
army all the way to Beirut. 

That forced the expulsion of 
Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion. which had used Lebanon 
as a base for attacking Israel. 
But it also permitted the Leba¬ 
nese massacre of Palestinian ci¬ 
vilians in the Sabo and Shari la 
refugee camps in Beirut and 
mired Israel in a three-year war 
in which 650 Israeli troops 
died —a war that proved a po¬ 
litical disaster. 

Sharon was forced to resign, 
and for 15 years, he has battled 
accusations that he exceeded 
his orders deliberately and lied 
to cabinet colleagues to hide, 
his plan to seize Beirut. Last 
month, he lost a libel suit 


against the daily newspaper 
Haaretz when an Israeli judge 
ruled that evidence showed he 
bad misled tbe government. 

Now, in a position of power 
for the first time since Israel 
committed itself to making 
peace with the Palestinians, 
Sharon has had to give, up the 
principle to which he bad 
lashed his flag: no land conces¬ 
sions and no Palestinian state 
in the West Bank. 

Sharon has had to join more- 
moderate. rightists in shifting 
tbe discussion to just what land 
should be given up. and under 
what conditions. And where 
other .right-wing politicians 
seem to prefer more nuance, 
the plain-spoken Sharon says 
flatly that Arafat's Palestinian 
National Authority, in ruling 
several West iBank towns and 
the Gaza Strip, effectively has 
become the state be once ruled 
out. 

This upsets many of his 
longtime supporters among the 
West Bank’s Jewish settlers. 

When the cabinet visited 
here, Hanna Goffer, a middle- 
aged secretary from the settle¬ 
ment of Kedumim was one of a 
handful of protesters waving 
signs. 

No Palestinian state can be 
permitted. Goffer said. “But 
Ariel Sharon is forgetting that 
to win you have to struggle." 
she said. “He is talking again 
like in die days of Camp Da¬ 
vid." the US-backed peace pro¬ 
cess that led Israel to return the 
Sinai region to Egypt 

She recalled that Sharon, 
then a general, forced the evac¬ 
uation and abandonment of the 
Jewish settlement of Yamit in 
SinaL and she mused over 
which West Bank settlements 
he might ultimately choose to 
sacrifice. 

With the Clinton administra¬ 
tion pushing Israel to hand 
over at least 10 percent of West 
Bank territory as a step in re¬ 
starting peacemaking, Israel’s 
cabinet has insisted that it first 


must map out Israel’s vital se¬ 
curity interests in the West 
Bank. 

In that process, which pre¬ 
cipitated the cabinet's helicop¬ 
ter tour, Sharon and Mordechai 
have produced rival maps. 
Sharon seeks to girdle the West - 
Bank in two Israeli-controlled^ 
“security zones," running north'll 
to south—about six miles wide ^ 
along the border with Israel 
proper, and 12 miles wide 
along that with Jordan. 

Sharon also wants Israel to 
keep three east-west corridors, 
to ensure transit across the 
West Bank, as well as control 
oyer the main underground aq¬ 
uifer and all 144 Jewish settle¬ 
ments in the territory. To do all 
that, his map would have Israel 
keep about 65 percent of the 
West Bank—including areas 
where nearly half of the territo¬ 
ry’s 1.1 million Palestinians 
live. 

Mordechai’s map—similar, 
but with narrower security 
zones—would have Israel keep 
about 50 percent of the West 
Bank. Mordechai has said per- Jt 
haps one-third of the Jewish W 
settlements serve no Israeli se- ~ 
curily interest, raising the pros¬ 
pect that they could be sacri¬ 
ficed. 

Palestinians. US officials and 
some Israelis have dismissed 
both plans as unrealistic. 
"There is no chance the Pales¬ 
tinians will buy them,” said 
Zeev Schiff, a security special¬ 
ist for Haaretz. 

They represent “an internal 
debate over Israel's opening 
position" in whatever next 
round of peace talks the Ameri¬ 
cans may set, Schiff said. 

Eventually. Sharon will have 
to choose between his longtime 
commitment to the settlements 
and the possibility of a nego¬ 
tiatedpeace, Schiff said. 

“Who knows what Jus final i 
direction will be?" he asked. ■ § 

LA Times-Washington Post 
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World sport 


A. 


THE YEAR 1997 had some of »h#» h»p+ •• 
r“J?f n . ts - Til “ was suiprises across ibe’ 

“m«Ts^ 1 S Veef,6n b ^RaS : 

_ Football . 

Despite its billing as a dress rehearsal for .’•■ 

F^nt^, S f W0rId ^P’ **» Toumoi de 
f °ur-way international touraa- 
menr between England, Brazil; France ind :: 

■ 55 ?’ ! a ? 1 . wide,y ^'ded as a meaningless 
rods to the exertions of last season. Bat 
ve /y feet that all four teams reaKstj. 
cally hoped to win the game’s ultimate - 
gave the tournament a compelling f"’ 

_ Yhis was nowhere better seen than in 
England s opening game against Italy; 
seen as a chance to. inflict a psychological 
Wow m anticipation of the Worid Cup 
qualifier between the two countries four ’ 
months later. 

On paper, Italy looked the stronger side. • 
England coach Glenn Hbddle took, this 
chance to look at some of his younger 1 
players: Phil Neville, Pbul, Scholes, Darid • 
Beckham in central midfield; But .surely • • 
Italian wiles would once more, carry the 
day England had-lost to Italy at Wembley;' ’ 
and Manchester United had twice been 
humbled by a thrilling Juventus side. * 

But it was the Italians who were-caught 
cold first when Scholes, making Iris’ first 
full appearance, flighted a perfect pass for 
Ian Wright to finish with customary cotrfi- 
dence. then when Wright returned the 
favour for Scholes to lash home a left- 
footed volley past Angelo FteruzzL • 

That match-sealing second goal, ebulli¬ 
ent as it was technically adroit, was to 
prove an important turning point in Anglo- 
I tali an relations. 

This season, both' England and Man¬ 
chester United have out-performed Italian 
sides; there is now no gap in expertise, no 
gulf in quality. 

There were wider implications too: Eng¬ 
land's ostracism from “sophisticatecr*- 
European football . was ended; : Italy’s- 
supreme self-confidence as the woridV 
premier footballing power was badly 
dented. And by die way; Scholes has; 
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The -Brasthtm team. 




• than concetSrig tries. But ’Guscott at Car- 
‘' diff, on. the last day of the five Nations, 
transcended national chauvinism. - 
The first half, arid both teams, had been 
tight fitful arid frankly mediocre. Gas¬ 
con's arrival brought atransfonnation. 

His ability ta ctange pace-and direction, 
the co nahrnariri n ^rf inriafy, spatial aware- . 
ness and ^drieridsin that spots minimal 
-gaps and^^gp«tlmwgh.them and is denied 
to '^all but the most sublimely gifted. 

! created.tries focScimpfon and HilL .Only 
. an ankle tap by'Jonathan Davia, once 
'’.capable-of com p ar ab le defeds bm reduced 
oir tus last TeSt^rpcarance to the roles of- 
yaharu defender'.and admiring onlooker, 

dporino • 

your^teasn ^s to lpse, tet it be like 



Mdy; to inffict. 
foey'Woiifti 


is hot for pacifists. Veiy 
vdyl harif^-hrAnets. are 
iical damage on those 
^tackle or otherwise lay 


triwly mdestnicdble Jerry Rice of the Saa 
^raacisco 49eis. the greatest of pass- 
.'Ottchfcis. (He’;came back, incredibly, for 
» 0 ie 3Sh ^urert& the season but damaged 
- h Vagam catcfa^. a tnuebdown pass.) 
J^aly Hiidittes ^er in that first game. 
Sieve Young^ his fine quarterback, suf- 


developed into one of Ae, a^TSSSSTml iSdS by wtai 

m^rannon^ prospects in Europe. AD in. waSig, not pulped 

oil. quite a goal. ’-tsTSffi&Sii^Se you wonder irtSheMi 

is. 'Ao 4 rader CSve Wciodward, England 
D 7 lUfiJr.at laa pfay the game^to make the best 

du - , Kugijy . . . Guscott. No matter that he’s 32. If he's 

Rugby union s funniest moment, j^ Jhase ^ ^ of ^ te . s 

with any sense of nony, found.Saracens ™ 

and Harlequins complamfr^abd n t^iflate^ ^ 
player- salaries. Jts- best matebos^saw 
magnificent All BlackSy wfxxse shea; resit-’ - 
ience was 'the feast ^rertariced aspeef of y“ffff-: 
their greatness, farced to ocrac" from way : 
behind. by• opponents Scmh ^Afika,.^; 

Johannesburg in Ju ^ England at Twicken- . - . . . . . „ . . . 

ham in Dumber i^d raSier than 
intimidated by the task before them. - :• v •• - 5 ^ leitmotif of the last year on 

But the game’s -Man of 1997 was fcr-,-, " . . - . 

emy Guscott, arid not just for foe series-;-^ a.bust^ knee in 

winning drop-goal for tbe Britirii lions ^ seaso “ si opening 

Durban. For most of the year he ^ game of the previ- 

mim who wasn't there limvanted 6 y Eag- j 
land in the spring,.iiqured m.dte-aaomp. " 

England played 880 minutes o^pestr^gby 
in 1997. of which Giiscotr ^nau^ed.4^:. 
minutes less than 5 per cent . ,7 > [iJ 
Regular readers may have divnied that ! 
am"happier when Wales are scoring : catbgr, 


V . ' '. - SJT.^K 

• V. 

■ EVERYYEARv^^ 
mnneroos BiJriB5nfi; 

I997,oae 

anywhere, r- 

Benny The Tttp, n&rriy 
theEnglisbTJerbyMY- 
the season, Benny 1M 
to Kentucky, flrwn ^ 
for a lire at stod thd. 
of magical moments. . 

Yet the hl^dighi.nf 
racing «a!sm. 

December;9, whoi 
Rashid A1 MaM*u 
and his horswnitf 

patience wife .tne!*'- 
money on offerf 
their horseisaresto-^ T _ 

The Maktounas own 
horses. Theirs 
ever assembled; ' 

The cost: unknown 
cal qrthe way Bri£ain,afo*%^ 
ers to siphon grand *™*“ i * B0 
Treasury greet!; 

Punters are being----- 
The Maktoums wfll ; 
dent that bighm* ja^e'— 
aged, rind UK g ftmBring 
are not good. ■ 

More Intportant,^ a ;®?--; 
global horse racing’s ctoufoes 
subsidies fromgamWng. Asj 
nomic big-thie qiort .on earthi: 

Gambling-wi**^hbra 

thrills at 30 *mimrte *-*- 

bred creatures'may 

happens, race horse. —~ 

over-dependence Brisw®9»; 






feted his umpteenth concussion. 

Quarterbacks have sometimes seemed 
an endangered species, though noL sturdy 
Brett Favre of the champion Green Bay 
: Packers. 

Poor Gus Frerotte of the Washington 
Redskins even did himself in by headbut¬ 
ting the stadium wall in celebration of a 
touchdown. He missed the second half 
with a sprained neck and the very next 
week had his hip broken in a tackle but 
still completed the game. 

Sometimes, the effect of injuries is 
cumulative. Young recovered to lead the 
49ers to another fine year, although his 
admirers believe the next bang to the head 
should induce him to retire. Emmirt Smith, 

■ the marvelous Dallas running back, has 
dearly been slowed by his long collection 
of aches and pains, while Jay Novacek, the 
invaluable, tight end, had to quit on doc¬ 
tor’s orders. It is no wonder that the Cow- 

- boys are in decline. 

There are also incapacitating dirty fouls. 
With so much mayhem going on. this is 
difficult for the referees to catch, but the 
late Dallas hit that broke the elbow of Les¬ 
lie ...Shepherd, the Redskins receiver, 
looked singularly egregious in .the TV 
replays although it went unpunished bn the 
field. There is talk of introducing a yellow 
card or “points” system for persistent 
offenders. 

Athletics 

Far from the delirium which attended the 
six workl records made in 12 days by Ken¬ 
yan athletes this summer, in a quiet rose 
garden imural Kenya; I met ;& 
bad a seminal role in 
records. Colra O’ConnelL 
brother from Cork in Ireland^ 
teach at St Patrick's High S 
1976. and got press-ganged $ 
into helping coach young 

When the colleague mov^l; 

Cohn, as he is universally;*^ 
holding the stop watch, 
correspondence course in.i 
when St Patrick’s, which, 
for boys, frowned on him 
girls too, he moved to a T< 

College nearby. Twenty,-, 
only is he responsible.for 
a dozen Olympic champions ^anftjPi 
. record, holders to the sporu. fie^isr ' i “' 
single-handedly ensuring the 
; The rose garden at St Panict&S 

of an idea to mark his 7 . __ 

nearly !5 years ago. He gave me a tour of 
the tushes, with their band-painted dedica¬ 
tions. “Charles and Kip Cherny iot, junior 
world record breakers in the .1,500 and 
5,000 metres, 1983: Peter Rono. Olympic 
1,500 champion, 1988: Jonah Birir, Olym¬ 
pic steeplechase champion, 1992; Wilson 
Kipketer, 1995 world 800 metres cham¬ 
pion of course. I’ve got a few things to add 
there...” He could also have added Moses 
Kiptanui, Daniel Komen. Sally Barsosio. 
and many others. - 

At a training session, I was surprised to 
hear him ask the kids what they wanted to 
do that day. “I learned how to coach by lis¬ 
tening to the kids, them telling me how 
they felt. Now 1 just give them the outline, 
tell them what 1 learned from their prede¬ 
cessors. The rest is up to them.” 

That is real teaching, not 'jus! helping 
them to run welt but how to take charge of 
. their lives. You can’t get much better than 
that. 

Cricket 

It is a rare pleasure to find a moment of 
nobility in cricket I have no hesitation in 
declaring my moment of the year to be the 
' one ! witnessed In the Nat West quaiter- 
-finals between Nottinghamshire and Essex 
at Trent Bridge. Nottinghamshire’s cap¬ 
tain, Paul Johnson, scored !06, despite an 
injured finger, to lead his county splen¬ 
didly to 288 for 5 in their 50 overs. 

This season’s new Trent Bridge ground- 
. sman, Steve Birks, was producing livelier 
pitches than the “flatties'* of the year 
before, making bowling more dangerous to 
1 face and finger injuries such as Johnson’s 

- more common among batsmen. 

year before, making bowling more dan¬ 
gerous to face and finger injuries such as 
<■ Johnson’s more common among batsmen. 

But Johnson's honesty about a marginal 
failing he made in the field was nor com¬ 
mon. It earned him a spontaneous round of 
applause from the crowd, who were not 
used to seeing such behaviour, -and it 
should, in my opinion, also have earned 
him the Man of the Match award, which 
was given to'the match- winning Nasser 


Hussain. 

Fielders, like batsmen, had to cope with 
lively bounces and as a fielder Hussain 
managed a direct hit run-out to offset the 
three catches he missed. He then top- 
scored for Essex, with 89, helping them to 
289 for 7 in 58.2 overs, victory by 3 wick¬ 
ets. This was thanks to Johnson's admis¬ 
sion to the umpires that he had not cleanly 
held his early catch of Hussain: the bail 
was just touching the ground as he took iL 
So Hussain barred on. 

You could view this as an easy way to 
lose the match and with it any chance of 
the NatWest Trophy: 1 prefer to view it as 
a rare example of cricketing nobility. 


Goir 

A year of bountiful riches: a memorable 
Ryder Cup, the best US Open in a decade, 
and a victory for tiny Alison Nicholas over 
the behemoth Nancy Lopez in a captivat¬ 
ing duel for the leading women's prize. 

Most of all. however, the year was made 
epochal by the performances of the game’s 
so-called “generation next", who swept 
aside . the established 

order. Their totem, 
of course, was the 
extraordinary Tiger 
Woods. 

Yes. his year 
tailed off and from 
July to December he 
was reassuringly 
mortal. But for six 







months he held not only his sport in thrall, 
but his country as well and nothing that 
happened in golf in 1997 really compares 
with four astonishing days in April when 
he claimed his first major championship at 
his first attempt as a professional. 

People don't win the Masters at the age 
of 21, we poo-poohed in advance. When 
he took 40 to reach the mm on the first 
day. we smiled wisely. What happened 
next, though, emphasized that in Woods 
the game has a master who makes his own 
rules. 

Having given the field a four shot head¬ 
start, such was the quality of his golf from 
then on that he was lapping everyone by 
round four, and would eventually win by 
12 shots. What is more, he lowered Jack 
Nicklaus’s record 72 hole score of 271, set 
in 1965. by a stroke. 

Across a nation, a new audience' tuned 
in to a new sport The following week, it is 
estimated that 2m young people in the US. 
spread broadly across all races and creeds, 
tried golf for the first time. 

The fact that their curiosity had been 
stirred by events at Augusta, once a bas¬ 
tion of middle-aged white supremacy, 
added a richly satisfying element of 
symbolism. 

Baseball 

Inevitably, the defining moment of the 
baseball season did not happen on the field 
of play. It was the midsummer announce¬ 
ment that agreement in principle had been 
reached for the O'Malley family to sell the 
Los Angeles 

Dodgers, whom 
they had 

shipped from 
Brooklyn 40 

years earlier, to 
the Fox Group, 
which is con¬ 
trolled by Rupert 
Murdoch. 

The deal must still be approved by base¬ 
ball's other 29 team owners, some of- 
whom. like Ted Turner of CNN and the 
Atlanta Braves, are not exactly fans of the 
international media baron. But the current 
betting is that enough of these illustrious 
ostriches will not lift their heads from the 
sands. 

If they did. they would surely conclude 
that the sport with Murdoch will never be 
the same again, particularly since he is out 
of their league as an operator of busi¬ 
nesses. At one level, it may run to even 
higher player pay, topless female umpires, 
bingo between innings and Bait Simpson 
replacing the literate Vin Scully as Dodger 
broadcaster. 

At the other, it must mean more and 
more haseball on pay- 
per-view television, as 
has happened with British 
soccer and Australian 
rugby league, and even 
less revenue sharing 
between the rich and poor 
sides, because Murdoch 
is not a philanthropist. 

On the field, a sub-par 
season was most memor¬ 
able for the pitching of 
Mike Mussina of the Bal¬ 
timore Orioles in the 
play- offs. The first base¬ 
ball game I ever saw on 
television in 1963 while 
stranded at Sacramento 
airport featured the great 
Sandy Koufax of the 
Dodgers mowing down 
the New York Yankees. 
Suffice it to say that Mus¬ 
sina (29 innings, 42 
strike-outs, only II hits 
in four games) was in that 
spine-tingling, take- me¬ 
nu t-to-itie-c Id-ball-game 
league. ■ 
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Jacques ViUeneuve 

THERE’S NO other choice, is 
there? Lap 48, European Grand 
Prix. Jerez; 1997's final race; the 
world championship at stake, and 
the tight Dry Sack right-hander 
looming... 

Michael Schumacher, his Fer¬ 
rari' s mirrors foil of the Williams 
of a Jacques ViUeneuve needing 
just one point for the title, did not 
expect the Canadian's breathtaking 
lunge to claim the lead. He turned 
in as if ViUeneuve did not exist. 
And when they hit, as would be 
shown by the Gatso camera on his 
Fereari, he turned in hard again. 

The result was Schumacher him¬ 
self stuck in the gravel trap; ViUe¬ 
neuve romping off to become 
world champion. Bui even Schucy 
knew it was for the best. Had 
ViUeneuve been sidelined and 
Schumacher continued, the Ger¬ 
man inevitably, and rightly, would 
have been stripped of the title. 

Max Mosley, president of motor 
sport's governing body, the Feder¬ 
ation Internationale de 
{’Automobile, justified the subse¬ 
quent inquiry’s leniency cancelling 
Schumacher's 1997 points on the 
grounds that Schumacher's action 
had been deliberate, but instinctive 
not premeditated. 

The assessment was self-serving 
to Formula One, allowing Schu¬ 
macher to race next year and keep 
up TV audiences. But it was also 
defensible, despite media outrage 
and the predictable piety of other 
drivers claiming they would do no 
such tiling. 

Motor racing has become safer 
over the years but is still a poten¬ 
tially lethal sport for all that its 
ongoing fatalities the most recent 
at Britain’s Oulion Park only last 
month go unremarked by the 
national press. 

The risks, shoved to the hack of 
the mind, nevertheless sharply 
heighten tension and the aggres¬ 
sion already inherent in all For¬ 
mula One drivers' will to win. 
Schumacher, given a millisecond 
to react, did so vehemently and in 
a manner eternally to his discredit 
but it was instinctive nonetheless. 

The irony, for Schumacher and 
an audience robbed of a fair fight 
to the finish, is that premeditation 
would have led him to let ViUe¬ 
neuve through. For such a colli¬ 
sion, with so much at stake, would 
always have been impossible for 
Schumacher to explain away. ■ 


Tennis 


JT IS a little after 1.45pm oo Satur¬ 
day, March 29. The south Florida 
air is heavy with humidity. Many of 
the 14,000 spectators, suitably pro¬ 
tected with sunscreen and head- 
gear, are fanning themselves as they 
watch the two energetic figures 
dashing about the. centre court at 
Crandoo Park. 

AU are conscious of the historic 
nature of this Lip ton final in Key 
JBiscayne. 

If Martina Hingis, already the 
Australian Open champion and rid- 



e tournaments and 28 matches, 
beats Monica Seles this afternoon, 
she will become, at I 6 Q, the young¬ 
est player ever to be ranked No 1 in 
the world. 

The pain on Seles’s sweat- 
streaked face is all too apparent as 
she lunges helplessly at the balls 
that fly past her outstretched 
racket. The first set is already lost; 
eight games of ruthless, early-ball 
aggression from the tearaway 
teenager. 

One can only guess at the 
thoughts racing through Sele’s 
as she fights for survival. Per¬ 
haps she remembers that 
moment on March 11 1991 
when, aged 17 years, three 
months and nine days, she 
had overtaken Steffi Graf to 
become the youngest world 
No 1. 

Ip those days, she was the 
one whose rasping two-fisted 
drives, taken on the rise and 
accompanied by an audible 
grant, swept aside all 
opposition. 

The eighth Grand Slam 
title she won in January 
1993, a magnificent three- 
set battle against Graf in 
Melbourne, had set her on 
course to become the 
greatest woman player of 
all time. 

On April 30 that year 
in Hamburg, Gunther 
Parche had ended all 
hope of that. Perhaps, as 
Hingis hits the winning 
shot to complete her 6-2 
6-1 victory, Seles feels 



Hingis 

again the sharp stab of Parcbe's 
wicked blade. Quelling the pain of 
defeat, she graciously acknowledges 
the enormous potential In her 
young con- qneror. 

It Is a defining moment In the 
months ahead, Hingis will exceed 
even the wildest predictions, despite 
a riding accident that will require 
knee surgery and keep her off court 
for five weeks. By the year’s end, 
now 17 and the owner of three 
Grand Slam crowns, she will have 
set new standards of achievement 
for young players that would have 
seemed impossible even two years 
ago. ■ 
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Marriott holds 
Christmas 
dinner for 
children 

IT WAS a fun time for 
the children of the 
Mar Mansonr Charity 
at Christmas Day. The 
Amman Marriott espe¬ 
cially organized a din¬ 
ner party for the chil¬ 
dren and employees of 
the society. Lots of 
presents were distrib¬ 
uted to the children. ■ 
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Islamic Designs 
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voyage of 
i discovery 


v By Kofi At?ah 

| Special if The Slur 

i 

5 nvu in a while nnc comes across a 

»■ 4 / 5 ’*yl rare form of painting that defies the 
d E n rules which is drilled into art students 
at professional schools. A ^ood 
example is silk painting. It is a decorative kind 
of art which has certain techniques for handling 
colors and drawings on silk. 

U became known to the world after the Rus¬ 
sian revolution, and v.hen some Russian artists 
migrated to France after 1917. From then on. 
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French artists found the golden values of silk 
paintings. They imitated and helped to spread it 
around the world. 

The unique and rare, but charming silk paint¬ 
ing titled 'isiamic Designs' by Hatouf Hijazi 
Tabba'a which is currently on display at the 
Jordan Arts and Crafts Center—Artisana. 
intends to do two things: to invigorate this kind 
of art and bring back to the minds and hearts of 
arts lovers the exuberant riches of it. 

Islamic Designs with its down to earth facts 
that is backed up by they epigraph of verses 
from the Holy Koran and replica of Turkish 
miniatures is a ‘real 

- 1 voyage of self 

! discovery'. 

"I want to rediscover 
myself through silk 
painting." says A1 
Tabba'a. Her choice of 
theme —Islamic 

Designs—and the works 
on display could be 
v argued as a gigantic step 

j forward. 

•f Ic’s an entire voyage 
l i of rediscovering and re- 

v visiting the rich Islamic 

? values. Her biggest 

i painting on display a 

5 1.75.x! is made up of 

' sketches on silk and 

♦ tilled the colors bearing 

*1 two Surats from the 

Koran —Snarai Al Nos 
and A! FaUiq. Expect¬ 
edly. at JD 1600. this 
aitrnrtc t.hc highest price 
• of- all the exhibit on 
display. 

At the entrance of the 
i hall is a magnificent 
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painting of a Turkish Khalifa in a courtyard 
admiring a group of dancing people. At (he 
right section of the entrance hall are paintings 
focusing on stories of Prophets such as Jesus. 
Joseph. Lot and Mohammed (may peace he 
upon him>. The paintings which reflect a tree 
appearance narrate the achievements of the 
Prophets. The painting of Joseph relates the life 
of Joseph and his experience with his brethren. 

Al Tabba'a. who obtained a BA in line arts 
front the American University of Beirut in 
1973. is very skillful in the unusual form of art 
expression saying ‘silk painting* is very diffi¬ 
cult. "For example it look me two months to 
finish the painting of Surat Al Nat and Al 
Falaq the bigeest one." She says. Al Tabba'a is 
careful with her choice of paintings in view of 
her Islamic and religious background and using 
as an effective tool to communicate with her 
admirers. _ * ' 

Scvc'rrriut-W-fjer -26 -exhibits are Turkish 
miniatures, which inspires her most-Mhe 
pieces cost between JD 125 and Jt> 250. The 
miniatures portray Turkish mosques, reflec¬ 


tions of Ottoman occupation and domination of 
the Arab world. At the same time they portray 
the conservation of memories, of a once great 
Islamic empire that stretched from Hungary to 
Asia through to north Africa. 

All the paintings of the exhibition ‘are 
made with silk and 'guta'—a form of glue that 
gives it special and outstanding touches. This is 
only the painters second exhibition but has 
already established herself as one of the most 
renowned Jordanian Artists. Her paintings on 
pure silk and guta places her far above many 
traditional artists. 

Overall. Islamic Designs, the ways of writ¬ 
ing. Arabesque and miniatures on silk is full of 
gaiety that would surely hold the visitor's inter¬ 
est. The exhibition is lively and telling, it will 
probably come as something of a shock to 
those who consider women not powerful to 
promote_und spread Islamic values through., 
arts. . 

. 'The exhibition is on display till 15-January, 
at Artiasana—Jaba! Amman 2nd Circle. ■ 


UNICEF gets £5 million 
;ift from British Airways 


A Thank you visit by the 
Inter. Continental Hotel to the 
nurses of the Italian Hospital 


PASSENGERS FLYING with Brit¬ 
ish Airways have raised a record- 
breaking £5 million for the chil¬ 
dren’s charity UNICEF (United 
Nations Children's FunJ) bv donat¬ 


ing loose coins and notes from over- 
sea< trips. 

Money is collected on board Brit¬ 
ish Airways aircrafts by passengers 
donating unwanted foreign currency 
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at a rate of £ 120.000 a month. 

The "Change for Good' appeal is 
helping children in the UK and in 
more than 40 countries worldwide. 

Tim PhiUps. British Airways 
Head of Community Relations said: 
"This is a tremendous achievement 
3 nd I would like to say a heart felt 
thank you to all our passengers. It 
would have not been possible with¬ 
out their continued generosity, and 
the dedication of our cabin crew." 

Robert Smith. Executive Direc¬ 
tor of the UK Committee for 
UNICEF said: "So many of the 
coins collected would have ended up 
in a safe place but forgotten jnd 
unused. With British Airways wc 
have been jhle to change rhis 'dead' 
money into life for millions of chil¬ 
dren around the world. ‘-Vorkiflg 
with British Airways we were able 
in bring rcjl hope to the world's 
greatest asset—the future of our 
children.” ■ 



PART OF the Twelve days 
activities before Christinas, an 
Inter.Continenta! team visits the 
Italian Hospital. The team 
thanked the Hospital's nurses 
and the management for their 


excellent service given to the 
Jordanian Community. The 
Hotel presented the nursing 
staff with some small gifts and 
wished (hem all the success for 
the years to come. ■ 
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i, Besinger and Nicholson 
epic Batman premiers 


Daily lump sums 
and grandprize for 
orbit’s Ramadan Quiz 


TAKE A TRIP in ilvj famous Bat 
mobile wiih Super Movies. Orbit’s 
premium movie channel, io eerie 
Gotham City for the epic Batman 
movies premiering this month. 
Batman. Batman Returns and Bat¬ 
man Forever will he premiering on 
the first three Thursdavs of Janu¬ 
ary \ f m at znritt GMT All fea¬ 
tures a sl.if MilJded cast of good, 
had and beautiful people in thesis 
multi-rail lion dollar budget 
movies- jam packed with impres¬ 
sive and C'.piovive special effects 

The man behind the signature 
black mask is Hollywood actor 
Michael Keaton. He is accompa¬ 
nied in- Batman by a strong sup¬ 
porting cast including Kim 
Basinger as inquisitive photogra¬ 
pher Vjcki Vale and renown Hol¬ 
lywood actor .lack Nicholson os 
the evil Joker. 

In Batman Returns. Batman is 
up against the -.vailclnna Penguin, 
p laved by the hi larious and 
extremely short. Dundy De Vito. 
The Penguin teams up with c.ii 
tycoon Max Shruek tChristopher 


YValkeni and it is up to Batman to 
stop them building a power plant 
intended to drain Gotham of all its 
energy. The beautiful Michelle 
Pfieffer plays Cat woman and vows 
vengeance on Gotham City. 

Joel Schumacher took over 
from Tim Burton to direct the 
third installment of the series. Bat- 
mqp Forever, selecting Val Kilmer 
to star as Batman Kilmer rose to 
the challenge of sporting the bat 
mask and cape, however his Bat 
career came to an abrupt end after 
his on set clash with Schumacher. 
Batman's right hand man Robin is 
played by Chris O'Donnell in a 
role which confirms his status as a 
growing star. The bad guys in Bat¬ 
man Forever are Tommy Lee 
Jones playing the schizophrenic 
D.A. Harvey Two Face' Dent, 
who has megalomaniac plans to 
tjke over Gotham City and Jim 
Carrey, the RidJIer. Apart from 
Robin. Batman atso has the beauti¬ 
ful police psychologist Doctor 
Chase Meridian, played by Nicole 
Kidman, on his side. S 
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MONDAY. DECEMBER 29 
Orbit launched its RAMADAN 
QUIZ with daily 
prizes of S6W.1 and a 
final Grand Prize for 
those having correctly 
responded to ques¬ 
tions on Arabic music, 
entertainment and 
fitm. Viewers have 24 
hours to call the num¬ 
ber 001 416 544 4644. 

AN callers who give 
the correct answer to 
any day's question 
will automatically 
enter the Grand Prize 
draw. The more cor¬ 
rect answers provided, 
the greater the 
chances of winning 
the Grand Prize. The 
daily ORBIT RAMA- V 
DAN QUIZ airs at . 

4:00 PM iGMT time!. ; : “ 
concurrently on The 
Hollywood Channel 
and on Orbit's firec-to- 
air. Promotional 
Channel, for those with satellite 
dishes pointing at Arabsat 2A. 
In addition, for the period of 
Ramadan. Orbit is offering a 


50*£ discount on the Orbit digi¬ 
tal receiver for those selecting 
any one of the 40 ser¬ 
vices on the menu 
choice. 

On the following 
evening the winner is 
announced "and the 
next question posed 
on air. All Daily Prize 
winners will be asked 
If they would be will¬ 
ing to appear on TV 
and may be contacted 
by Orbit. 

Broadcast from 
Orbit's studios in 
Rome, the five minute 
quiz show presented 
by Malda introduces 
its theme with video 
clips or clips from 
•' popular films and 
announces (be ques¬ 
tion of the day. Orbit 
viewers who miss the 
daily show, can watch 
for various on-air 


promise 
the Orbit 


running 

network ‘ 
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announcing the qustion of the 
day and the prizes to be woo. 
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With the surgical team passed out, and with help from 
the observation deck, hospital custodian Leonard 
Knudson suddenly became responsible for bringing 
Mr. Gnienfetd “home.” 
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“This is iL Maurice! Pve warned you 
to keep yefar hens off me!” 



“Yaah. My boss don't appreciate me either. To him 

I’m Just a gofer. 'Igor! Go for brains!... Igor! Go for 
dead bodies!... .Igori Go for sandwiches!*... 

; I dunno—give me another beer.” 
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ENGLISH PROGRAMS 


; _ SATURDAY 

—Holy Koran 
2j 10—Twinkle 

French Prog rams 
4:15—Prayers 
.4^0—Relieve & Behave 
.5:00—NBA Gaines 
6:00—Neighbors 
r 6JQ—]News Headlines 
* &35—Yon Bet Your Hfe 
7:00—News in French ' 
.7:15—Ramadan Tales 
7:35-—Perspective 
&00 — -Cinema ■ Cin ema . 
8:30-—Prism 
9:10—Time TYax ■ 

10:00—News at Ten 
10:30—Feature Film: Black 
■ Velat Gown 
- 12:00—Country Music 
12:36—Islam in a Chansjnc: • 
World ; 

SUNDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10— The Pink Panther 
-2:15—Johnny Quest 
2:30—French Programs' 

• 4:15—Prayers (Link with Ch.1) 
4:3©—Believe & Behave 
5:00—Energy Express 
5J0—Tarzan 

6 J6—News Headlines 

- 6:35—America’s Funniest 
People 

7 JO—News in French 
7:15—Ramadan Tales 
7:35—Black Hat Chef 
8:00—Dadd’s Army 

8J6—Killing for a Living ■ 

T 9:10—Renegade . • / 

10:00— News at Ten • 

16J0—North & South . 
11:10—The Jewel in the 
" Crown ' • V . 

12:06—Islam in a Orangmsr- 
Worid X 

• MONDAY- 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Hammerman : V* 

2 JO—French Programs . • 
4:15—Prayers (Link withChJ}- 



Country Music, Saturday at 12:00 pm. 


4JO-^-Befieve &'Behave. : "i- 5 
5:00—Riding High. . ■ 

5 JO—Animal Show : ft’:'. 

6:00—Neighbors 

6 JO—News HeadHnesf-'A- 
&35—Hope & Gloria 
7KW-NewsinFHa& 

7:15—Ramadan Tales£<L 

8.-OO^OyerA 


'' 2J0—French Programs 

- ' 4:15—Prayers (Linirmth Ch.1) 

& Behave 
SsOiK—Sldppy . 

5^30—Square One TV 
.OdNhrCSDetm Sports; 

6 JO—News Headlines 
? 6J5—A Whole New Ball 
-Game . , . . 

, ^rOO-^News in French 
.• '7:15—Ramadan Tales 
Y7JS^BIack Hat Chef 
^ 8J0r—WhatWonld Yon Do , 

- 8J0—Enconnter 
9:10—HoQyvrood. 

. ^ Remembers 
*-10:00—News at Ten 
10J0—Magaret Volant 
11:15—Feature Film; 

' 12: O^—Islam in a Changing 
World 


®Amman cinemas 


• GaBeria I (Tel: 079 33430): The Juror 

• .Galleria H (Tel: 07933430): Air Force One 
•Philadelphia I (Td: 634149): The Peacemaker 

• Philadelphian (Tel: 634 W): Another 9-1/2 
Weeks 

•Plaza (Tel: 699238): Con Air 

• Concord I (Tel- 677420): Murder 1600 

• Concord II (Td: 677420): Mr. Bean 


Independent Means 
11:15—Country Music 
12 : 00 —Is lam in a Changing 
Worid 

THURSDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—My little Fairy Tale 
2J0—French Programs 
4:15—Prayers tLink -with Ch. I) 

4 JO—Believe & Behave 
5:00—NBA Games 
6:00—The Prince & The 
Pauper 

6 JO-—News Headlines 
6 J5—Big Brother Jake 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—Ramadan Tales 
7J5—Black Hat Chef 
8.-00—Over A Cup of Tea 
8 JO—Lois & Clark 
9:10—The Oprah Winfrey 
10:00—News at Ten 
10 JO—Feature Film: Miracle 
Landing 

12:00—Music Show 

12J0 —Islam in a C hang in g 

World 

FRIDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 

2:10—Ruxpin 

2J0—French Programs 

4:15—Prayers {Link with Ch.1) 

4:30—Believe & Behave 

5:00—Wishbone 

5 JO—Metro Cafg 

6JO—News Headlines 
6:35—Small Talk 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—Ramadan Tales 
7:35—Life on the Internet 
8:00—Friends 
8 JO—Adventures of Brisco 
County 

9:10—Knife to the Heart 
10:00—News at Ten 
10J0— Streets of Larido 
(Mini Series) 

11 JO—Feature Film 
1:00—Is lam in a Chan ging 
World 





WEDNESDAY 

2:00—Holy Koran 
2:10—Johnny Quest 
2J0—French Programs 
4:15—Prayers (Link y.irh Ch.1) 
4J0—Believe & Behave 
5:00—Border Town 

5 JO—The Finder 
6:00—Neighbors 

6 JO—News Headlines 
6J5—Step by Step 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—Ramadan Tales 
7:35—Nature of Thing 
8:00—The Upper Hand 
8:3©—Challenges 
9:10—Rung Fu 

10:00—News at Ten 
10:30—A Woman of 


Deconstructing Harry 


The film written and directed by Woody 
Allen, starring: Caroline Aaron , Kirstie 
Alley, Bob Balaban, Richard Benjamin, 

Eric Bogosian, Billy Crystal, Judy Davis, 
Hazelle Goodman, Mariel Hemingway, Amy 
Irving, Julie Kovner . Eric Lloyd, Julia 
Lo u is-Dreyfus, Tobey Maguire, Demi 

Moore, Elisabeth 
Shue, Stanley 
Tucci, Robin 
Williams, Woody 
Allen and another 
85 comedian 
actors. 




Programs are subject to change by JTV 
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ACROSS 
1 Price 
5 PBages 
10 Fttwoqr 
homo end 

novel 

15 “Ghosts’ 
author 

16 Nona god 

17 FDR 

. summer 
place 

Ifl U.S. attorney 


20 Mine extract 

21 Despise 

22 Popular 
sandwich 

24 Chute 

25 Whtt 
Kerrigan can 
do 

26 Chaucer's 
inn 

59 TtaH —to 
show" 

30 Weight 

mess. 

33 Sphered 


acfivBy 

34 PainMdta 

36 Race 
defence 

37 Accelerate . 
fast 

38 Partly open . 
39. Pugnacious 

42 Look intently 

43 Bdffisyit 
cheer 

44 Mark 

45 Nat refined 

46 Hdsfarthe 
future . 

46 Room .. 

dfektar 
49 Thin 
covering 

51 Evergreen 

52 Scout 
Carson 

55 Getelnous 
m ate ria l 

56 Stag 

entertalnmen 

L perhaps? 

59 Father 

60 Poplar tree 

61 Broadway 


■ »Bn 

62 Rocky nags 

63 LucHetv 

64 Fender. - 
Uernaff-. - 

down- 

1 Chanel < . 

2 Sharif . 
3Atow 

4 Ctetrstoy_ 

5 Vulgar ’ 

6 . Assists . - • 
T Capri for 

one 

. 8 Dover ska; 

. Mac. . . 
9 Standfast's 


10 Smgger 

11 Pfatfi novel 
.12 Eaeelent 

13 Jeff Bridges 

am 

-18 Scariatt - 

23 RWat" 

24 Juygroup 

25 Do a puzzle 

26 Ur.—(end 
man) 


27 Character ki 
'The 

Terapes^. ; 

28 Ftarttor .. 
odtaw-? • 

29 Honker s 

31 WMpIgs. 

32 Tod - • 

34 -Ctearsoup 

35 Dtoaonus 
40'Persia, once 
41 Melons 

. 42 Mended . - 
■ - 'shoas.'-^:. 

46 Gorge.: - 

47 RBdds 

48 Mrs. - 
FSntatooe : . 

49 TJme gooe 


50 S achange,. 

. premium . -' 

51 .Land map 

imagB 

54 Boouftr'. . ■ 
home • 

57 GuMtfsnote 

58 ComecAre- 
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* HOROSCOPE * 


By Linda Black 

Weekly Up: If you’re a fire or air sign, best make your 
move now The moon in Cancer throws a wet blanket on 

yoUf enthusiasm 

Aries (March 21-AprD 19). Domestic responsibilities 
dommatP. Unfortunately, they might preclude your doing 
scraefemg you’d prefer. Tlie workload is intense. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). The more you know, the 
more you’rcworfe. Soak np AeMonnation_ Looks like your 
place is pretty busy..Don’t let a Mend's activities cost you 
'money. . 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). You’re powerful, charismatic 
aid good tooking. Thai almost malms up for the fact that 
-there’s still too much work. Luckily, money starts coming in. 

Cancer (June 22-Jnly 22). You're strongest now. It still 
wyion’t be easy, but yoa can make your presence felt. There’s 
a teridoncy for money^ cone to you. 

Leo (Jtdy 23*Aog, 22). Push hard to meet a deadtroe. No 
more excuses allowed.. You’re strong, vibrant and good 
looking. Posh while ybu have the advantage. - 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept 22). Parties and work get tangled 
together, much to everyone's deli^A. There’s too much 
work Oat really has to get ouL The deadline looms and gets 
downright annoying. Luckily, you’re powerful. 

Libra (Sept 23-OcL23). Just do what you’re tad. Yoo’H 
make your own life easier by helping an older person suc¬ 
ceed. Your Mends come to your rescue. By doing the job 
together, you’ll be more effective and have more fan. 

Scorpio (Oct 24-Nov. 21). Contact distant relatives and 
1 loved ones. Your conversations will open up new possibili¬ 
ties. An older person has unreasonable demands cm your 
- time, if you’re getting paid, go along with the program. 

: - Sagittarius (Nov. 22-DeO. 21). Pool your money with 
another’s to ensure there will be plenty for ah. Travel looks 
excellent, if you can get away. An older loved one would 
enjoy goin&atong. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). Toss the ball to someone 
wife skills you lack. This is not cheating; it's wise. The mon¬ 
ey. you need is available; alth o u g h the interest rate may be 
hi gh. 

Aqnarins (JEan. 20-Fefr. 18). A partner teaches you valu- 
. able tricks. The resources are what you’ll want to share. If 
you put your money togriber wife others, you'll all have a 
much-better rime. 

Pisces (Feb- 19-March .20). Yoar sweetheart is under 
pressure. Offer comfort and chokies. Focus oo work. There 
are things the boss needs done now that can't be pot off any 



. It YooYt. Having a Birthday This Week: Financial 
woes can be a thing of the past, if you apply yourself this 
ye&L Focus on saving the fiiist part of fee year, so you can 
take agreat trip laiet. *. 
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Supplement en franpais du Star 


La Jordanie au fil des mois 

Toute la redaction vous presente ses meilleurs vceux pour 
l ’annee 1998. A cette occasion, le Jourdain vous propose 
une retrospective de Vactualite hachemite en 1997. 
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Us accord a Hebron 

13 Le 15. un accord israclo-palestinien est signe sur Ij vjJle 
d'Hebron. M nri-.'-it le rcdeploiemcnt des forces de sccuritc israe- 
iicnncs dc Ij villc. L'optfraiiun est baplisec -remise des clefs-*. 
L'jrmee israciienne maintienl des forces dans les enclaves juives 
oil vjveiu 400 personnes entourecs par une population de 120.000 
Palestiniens. ainn quo dans le Caveau des Patriarches. lieu saint 
aimrnun ,iu jud.iisme el j I'islam. sriue dans 1c cemre-villc. La po¬ 
lice palestinienne. die. se deplore dans tous les quarticrs d'Hebron 
a I'excepunn de ceu* hahites par les juifs. Neanmoins le nouveau 
pom or palC'tinien cxcree son control? ad mini stmt if sur 
I'cnscmble dc la villc. Cci accord est inter.enu aprcs la mediation 
elficace du roi Hussein qui 48 heures a mm la signature a franchi le 
Jour Jam nour reneon trier les deux parlies. 

L accord d'Hebron envisaged! egalemem le demarrage dc neyo- 
eijiions sur ie statut Jefinitil des icmtoires palestinicns... 


Fevrier 

Le roi gronde Netanyahou 


Mars 


La Jordanie, reine de Paris ! 

■ 1 anr^mpnl do la saison Jorda 


■ Le premier ministre israelien 
Benyamin Netanyahou projette 
dc construire une nouvelle co 
lonie juivc dc 6500 logements 
tquartier de Hjf-Homa) sur les 


hauteurs de Jebel Abu Ghneim. 
qui domincm la route de Jerusa- 
lem-cst a Bethltiem. Dans une 
lettre au Lon amer ct intimists, 
le roi Hussein scrmonne Nctan- 
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yahou et lui reproche non seule- 
ment ce projet de colonie juive 
mais aussi le redfeploiement 
-insignifumt »• qull vient de 
decider a Hg-bron : •Les ac¬ 
tions rragiques que vous avez 
cntrepriscs m'oni cause une 
douleur rielle el profonde». 
*Je pergois voire intention de 
detruire tout ce qui a etc con - 
struil «. tfcrit encore Ie souve- 
rain hachemite. 

Ce nouvel accroc a conduit 
ie processus de paix dans 
I'impasse. Les ponts sont aiors 
coupes enire les deux parties. 
CependanL malgrti les protesta¬ 
tions palcstiniennes. les bull¬ 
dozers sont entrds en action et 
les iogements d'Har-Roma sont 
en eours dc construction. 



■ La Jordanie ne participera 
pas a la coupe du monde de 
football qui se dcrouler;: cel ere 
en France. L'cquipe hachemite 
a ete sortie des Ie premier tour 
des eliminate! res apres deux 
defaites. un nu! ct une seulc 
victoire. Dejii en 1985. 89 el 
93. la Jordanie n'avait pas rcus- 
si j franchir cette premiere 
phase qualiticativc de la Coupe 
du Monde. 


Une loi liberticide 


□ Lc gouvemement adopte une 
lui provisoire sur la presse et 
les publications. Le nouve 
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code impose des amendes plus 
lourdes aux joumaux qui publi- 
ent quni que ce soit portant at- 
teinte enire autres a I’unicfi na- 
tionalc. la security du pays, la 
famille 
royale. la 


Ce 




vie 


Uagenda, culcurel d'Amman 
Cinema 

Jour i,r file. L»n film dc Jacques Tati, non sous-titre 
11948). fin fa.tcur qui voil se preparer la fete du vil¬ 
lage. pjftieipe :iux prepuratifs tout en suivoni un film ct 
en esr.yani do livrer lc courtier h l‘americaine. Lundi 5 
Janvier au Centre culture! fraegais. 





JLes jc 
dfsenati o?ai au 


□ Lc 9. les Frcres Musulmans appellent au boycott des elections 
legislatives. Le niouvemcnt islumiquc reclame plusieurs reformes 
imponantes noiamment un change mem du systeme electonii *une 
personne-une -oix -. qui par Ie biais dun decoupage de cir- 
conscriptions inique dcfavorisc les panis politiqucs au profit des 
irihus Quciques jours plus lard, le Front d’action islamique. Ie par- 
li politique sous influence dircctc des Freres musulmans. annoncc 
qu il ne participera pas au scrutin de novembre. 

Dakamseli evite la mort 

□3 Lc 19. Alimj-J Dakumseh e>t condamne a la prison a vie el aux 
travaux forces. Cc cnporal de I’armee jordanienne avail ou\en le 
feu sur des Kcccnnes israeliennes. faisant 7 vietimes. La tmgedie 
se deroulait en mars a Bakora. un icniioire preie par la Jordanie a 
l.sraei pour 25 nns scion lc traite de pai\. La sentence a ^te moins 
lourde quo pr*i-' ue. L'cxamen medical des experts a monlie d une 
pan que lc so Id j I sruffmii de troubles p>yc.hologiques. Dautre 
part. Dakamseh cum devenu ires populairc dans I'npinion publique 


A TS'p O 

AFitsaiiFe 



Dans la «cage» des accuses, le caporal Dakumseh discute 
avec son avocut. 

jordanienne. Soulenu par un comite de plus dc 100 personnalites. il re- 
presentait un excmple de resistance a Israel, en contradiction avec lc 
mouvemeni de normalisation de la paix souhaite par le regime. 


religion, la monnaie. les 
bonnes mceurs. Ics dirigeants 
d'un Etat arabe. islamique ou 
ami. A eela s'ajoutent des con¬ 
ditions financiferes tr&s strides, 
notamment une augmentation 
du capital dc 2000% pour les 
hebdomadaires. En septembre. 
ces restrictions permettront au 
gouvemement de suspendre 13 
joumaux d'un coup. Mais des 
le mois de juin. la loi provi¬ 
so! re fait une premiSre victime 
avec I'hebdomadaire satin que 
Abed Rabbo. Sa mascotte est 
poignardee en premifere page 
dcson ultime edition. 
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_ Lancement de la saison Jordanienne b 
Paris. Jusqu'en auto nine, expositions, con- 
fiSreuces et concerts se succfident dans la 
capitaJe. Les Fran pais d&ouvrent Ibis to ire. 
1'archeologie, l'£conomie, 1'artisanat et les ar- 
■ tistes du FOyaume hachemite. - 

Majali, 
le retour 

■ Le l9, le roi Hussein accepte la demission 
do gouvemement d'AbdeJ Karim Kabariti et 
met fin b la Evolution -blanche*. Dans sa 
lettre, le souveraln critique vehement le Pre¬ 
mier mmistre, Jai reprochant de ne pas, avoir 
su conduire les rfformes 6conoiiuque et so- 
ciales qui s'imposaient. Kabariti est remplacd 
par Abdul Salam-MajaUrancien chef de cabi- 
netde 1993 4 janvief 19951 

Une des fame uses statues d’Aih Ghazfd 
' ddtant du VUi mUUmure^diScouvertt 
pres d*Amman. Pretee au Louvre par 
la Jordanie en ^change de la.restaura- 
tion du temple de Zeus drJenzsh. 


f 


Flonflons dans le train du Hedjaz 


■»£r j’entends siffler. lc 
train...*. A 1'occasion de fa fete 
dc la musique en France, le 
Centre culcurel frangais 
d 1 Amman propose une sortie 
daiis le vieiix train du Hedjaz, 
qui reiiait Damas a Medine au 
ddbut du siicle. Guitares, fWtes 
ou tam-tam animent le trajet 
jusqu'4 (a gare de Mafraq ou les 
quelquc 300 voyageurs proQ- 
tent d'un concert crtlpusculaire. 



Aout 



■ .Explosion cfe joie darts les 
rues du pays. L'£quipe.nationale 
vient de remporter le toumoi de 
football, des 86mes Jeux pana- 
rabes en battant en finale la Sy¬ 
ne I-0. Klaxons 4 tout va, coups 
Tots, monels, hyst6rie 


ihcpotrQlable. Les' Jbndaniens 
oubiient le processus de paix et 
leurs difficult^ 6conomiques, 
oubiientaussi . leur. non- 
quaHfication pour la coupe du 
monde, .1998. A leur retour du 
LJbian oh se tenait la corapdti- 
tion, les joueurs, 61ev6s au rang 
de demi-dieux. traversent la ville 
suivis d’un cortege de fans en 
furie et sont fi£lidt£s person- 
nellenient par'te roi Hussein. La 
Jordanie goOte les piaisirs dbne 
vnde nation. Au cours de ces 
mfimes Jeux, les athletes jorda- 
niens ont Tempo rt6 au total 40 
rtxSdaiiles, un record. 




Novembre 


Plus de femmes dans la 
Chambre 


Plus proche de 
l’Europe 


edia ? al : le fiasco du Mossad 



a3 Lc 25. deux faux tourisies canadiens-vrais agents du Mos¬ 
sad lenient d'eliminer Khaled Mecha'al. chef du bureau poli¬ 
tique du mouvemem islamiste palestinicn Hamas, dans une 
rue d'Amman. Ms lui injectent une substance chimique dans 
I'oreille gauche. Mecha'al tombe dans lc comas. Grace a 
riniervention du roi Hussein, qui menace de rompre la paix- 
avec Israel, lu Jordanie recuperc famidote aupres des au tori ids 
juives. Le souverain hachemite nbtieni egalcmcnt la liberation 
de plusieurs prisonniers palestiniens et jordaniens et surtoul 
cclle du leader soirituel du Hamas. Cheikh Yassine. detenu de- 
puis plus de huit ans en Israel. Lc vieil homme est soignd a 
Amman avani de retoumer a Gaza. En ^change, les deux 
agenus arrete's pendant I'operalion -Jc plus grand fiasco dc 
I'histoire des scrx-ices secrets israelicns- sont ramenfs cn terre 
juive. 


■ Le 4. les Jordaniens dliscnt leurs 80 dep¬ 
utes. Les rdsultats consacrent la victoire du 
tribolisme et le recul de I'opposition isla¬ 
mique. Ils laissent entrevoir une Qrambre 
plutot docile au pouvoir el au gouveme- 
ment a ia i£te duquel demeure Abdel Salam 
Majali. Les femmes surtout sont les 
grandes perdantes de ce scrutio puis- 
qu'aucune des 17 candidates n'a did dlue. 
pas meme Toujan Faigal, la Circassienne. 
seule representante fdminine dans la prded- 
dente chambre. battue dans le 3&me district 
d' Amman. 


Le soir des elections, Toujan Faifal 
fait le tour des bureaux de depouille- 
ment pour etablir ses propres calcuts. 
Elle ne pourra ichopper a la defaxte. 



■ 24,1a Jordanie et ITJnion europdenne 

signent tin accord d'association qui doit 
.etre ratififi avant la fin de cette onnde. x 
Apr&s Ie Maroc, la Tunisie, 1'Autoritd pa- * 
lestinienne et Israel, Ie royaume haebdmite , < 
est le cinquidme pattenaire mdditerranden U 
de 1'Europe. Cet accord prdvoit une baisse 
significative.des tarifs douaniers et 4 
lljorizon 2010, il pourrait conduire 4 la erd- 
ation d’une zone tranche. 

Les industrieU jordaniens, m£me si cer¬ 
tains craignent cems ouverture du marchd, 
attendent bcaucoup des technologies et des 
ihvestissements europdens pour amdliorer 
leur productivity Au-del4 de cet aspect 
dconoraique, le prince Hassan a engagd 
1'Europe 4 renforcer sa coopdratibn poli¬ 
tique notamment dans le processus de paix 
et la defense des droits de !’homme. De 
bonnes resolutions pour la nouvelle annee. 




Le Cheikh Yassine, avant son re¬ 
tour pour Gaza, entoure de 
responscbles du Hamas dont 
Khaled Mecha'al (en haul a droitei 


Decembre 

Un islamiste egare en Israel 


. Octobre 



EJ Lun des plus grands poirics du monde arabe s'eteinr 
en Hongrie j lace de 67 ans. Mounir Bashir, maltre du 
ouj. j perm is :i la musique arabe tradirionnelle d'etre 
reconnue sur In scene intcrnjtionale. Cet humanistc, ne 
cn Ir.ij. -.-i qui a v-jcu quclques temps en Jordanie. vou- 
lait baur des p«>nis entre les differentes cultures. II joua 
dan*- plus de 50 pays et avail (’habitude de dire que 
-cvn: r jircmer.: i. re qu'on croit. le public accidental 
adore iV nu-J ). Nous prnsons que nuns devrms 
-c hanirr dans une longue ct range re or les Eurnpeens ct 
les Anericains ne s'inu : re<e*ent pus a la longue mais 
aux cxprr.wujns - 


■ Le IS. deux deputes jordani¬ 
ens se rendent a la Knesset, le^ 
parlemcm israelien. Rien de sur- 
prenant de la pan de Hamadeh 
Faraneh qui a sou vent franchi lc 
Jourdain. En revanche. I'acte du 
Cheikh Mohammad Ra'fut en 
stupefie plus d'un. a commencer 
par ccux qui I'ont «?lu. Cel ancien 
membre fondamentaliste des 
Freres musulmans a ete plebisci¬ 
te dans sa circonscription du 
camp de refudes palestiniens de 
Baqaa en condamnont le traite 
dc paix signe avec I'Etat hfhreu. 
Le 26. plus de 1000 persormes 
manifestent leur cere ere merit 
dans les rues du camp cf une pe¬ 
tition circule pour demander la 
demission du Cheikh «fautif*'. 



Mohammad Ra fat servant la main du speaker de la Knesset 


L’lrak, bourreau 
mais utile 

Le 8..quaere Jordaniens sont exicutfis en Irak 
pour trafic de pi feces dfetachfees. Cette justice sfevfere 
. provoque Ja col&re des Jordaniens et trouble les rela- 
, pons diplomatiques entre les deux pay* Le roi 
Hu^rn quali fie Ie geste iralden de •crime attoce* 
et declare que son pays peut trouver son pdtrole ail- 
Jeurs. Depuis, les choses se soni calmfe^TLlrak a 
suspendtr I execution 4 mort d'un cinquifeme Jorda- 
men. comtamnfe pour les raEme motifs. Par aiUeura. 

- ?^ t f., V ? S !, ns orU si ®*' le 28, un accord 

pwmeMm 4 1 Irak de livrer 4 la Jordanie en 1998 

i'Z de . t0n o nes de Parole et de produits dferi- 

v& 4 moind pnx. Rappelons que depuis 1990.1’Onu 
autonre Ie rc^aume hachftnite 4impoiW cSS! 
K>n principal fourmsseur, plus de 70 000 barils de 
to par jour. Ce contrat riSSeS uS 

cos que les relations entre les dmnSmSS 
si raSuvaises que cela. . i«jrs ne soni pas 
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ByPeterAspdea 

!•' rris iurdy a reflection of a far-from. 

' f0 , r W music «>m° of 

polished products wears man-' 
.ft^ired - wiih loving-, care by fiduxses’ 
,who 7 werc considerably close* 


-receipt* of tbeir 'pensioti books than- the 
genesis of their rock dreams. 

t> of them all was 

r i^^^ whosc desolate Time Oat of 
Mind, his first albmn of new material for 
“venfyearc, sqondol as if he meant it. 
-Recorded before iris welJ-piibUdscd 









health problems, here was nevertheless 
the tortured soul into which we always 
hoped he- would evolve, his anguish 
given a_ gorgeous, warm southern sheen 
by Daniel Lanois’s production. But the 
sadness suited Dylan. Nothing, as Paul 
McCartney proved with his bland Flam¬ 
ing Pie, is so tedious as a middle-aged 
popster sounding at one with the world. 

Ry Cooder went back to what be 
knows best his Buena Vista Social Club, 
recorded in Havana with a clutch of 
Cuba’s finest musicians, was graceful, 
easy,- mellow music, recorded with scru- 

- pulous attention to detail and much lave 
(a special mention for the evocative 
sleeve and exemplary CD booklet from 
the World Circuit label) a fine package 

/•* all round. 

By contrast, another of the over-50s 
club, David Bqwie played tense and edgy 
ip Cooder’s laid back and ftmky. Earth¬ 
ling was inspired by the drum n’ bass 
sound which has become a staple' of the 
British dance scene; but what joy ro see it 
manipulated with such expertise by an 
.old master. 

"Bowie (remember Low. Station to Sta¬ 
tion) understands more about the inter- 

- play between rhythm. lyrics and melody 
than many a young pretender; if I were in 
Prodigy or The Chemical Brothers, 1 
-would be listening very closely. Both 

.. The Fat of the Land and Dig Your Own 
Hole were strong on aggression and aural 
.attack, but lacked the variety and subtlety 
.-•to last beyond 20-odd interesting rain- 

- ote&iThat is always assuming you could 
=get past Prodigy's opening “Smack My 
Bitch Up”, an odious title for a song, 
whatever it is about 

After the snappy optimism of Britpop's 
finest moments, it was-salutary to see 
angst come back .in to fashion, most 
effectively in Radiohead's OK Computer. 
Here was a carefully-conceived. justifia¬ 
bly praised work, frill of clever things but 
' ultimately a little too maudlin for its own 
"good. There were worrying signs of self- 
indulgence in this trend towards intro¬ 
spection, as a cursory listen to Depeche 
Mode's Ultra, proved, but Radiohead 
seem better equipped than most to deal- 
with, the dangers. 

/ Otherwise, most British bands were in 
heading-water mode. Most disappointing 
of all were Oasis, whose Be Here Now, a 
derivative "mix of terrace anthems and 





The Spicy girls got even spicier in ‘97 


seventies stompers. capped with the 
dreadful “AH Around the World", gets 
worse with every listen. Supergrass's In 
It For The Money. Portishead's epony¬ 
mous foilow-up to Dummy, Prefab 
Sprout's drippy Andromeda Heights had 
their moments, but failed to surprise. 

inlriguingly. Oasis's one-time rivals 
Blur, hating been blown away in the 
media-generated Battle of the Bands of a 
couple of years ago. have regrouped and 
emerged ahead of the game. Blur was a 
confident statement of a group going its 
own way: from the American-influenced 
grungy textures of “Song 2" to the plain¬ 
tive, Hunky Doryesque “Stange News 
From Another Star”, here was variety, 
melodic inventiveness and a more 
restrained humour. 

The Verve's Urban Hymns made the 
mistake of kicking off with the group's 
strongest song. “Bitter Sweet Sym¬ 
phony”, a reminder of what five minutes- 
plus of a strong riff can do. Thereafter, 
things went downhill, especially with the 


laudably-intentioned but flabby ‘The 
Drugs Don't Work”. There was plenty of 
promise there, but the album's length, at 
76 minutes, made its highlights hard to 
pick out. A clear case of being generous 
to a faulL U2’s Pop was another album 
supported by a strong single 
CDiscotheque"J but which ultimately 
disappointed. 

A surprise, and welcome, winner of the 
Mercury Prize was Roni Size Reprazent 
with New Forms, a title which was a 
throwback to the days when the greai 
jazz masters advertised their musical 
innovation as they went along (Birth of 
the Cool etc). This was no coincidence: 
Size and his Bristol-based collective 
managed to blend drum'n'bass with long, 
improvisatory stretches of jazz, reggae 
and hip-hop to unique effect. Here at last 
was music with space in it. unafraid to 
experiment. It was to the Mercury jury's 
credit that they prefen-ed New Forms to 
the only album to run it close, OK Com¬ 
puter, a strong signal that musical ambi¬ 


tion would receive its just reward in a 
world fuelled by hype and outrageously 
infla’ed claims on behalf of mediocrities’ 

The most fun album of the yea: was 
Cornershop's When 1 Was Bom for the 
7th Time, a beguiling mix of Indian and 
trip-hop music which was the nearest 
thing Britain has come to the increasingly 
influential Beck. 1 defy anyone am lo 
smile at the album's closing “Norwegian 
Wood" in Punjabi, a post-colonial chick¬ 
ens coming home to roost if ever there 
was one. 

Finally, as the muhiple-CD box set 
becomes an (expensive) fact of litc for 
the ever-growing army of nostalgic* and 
complctists. a special word for The 
Beach Boys' 4-CD The Pet Sounds Ses¬ 
sions. ail over-the-top but genuinely fas¬ 
cinating dissection, of the"making" oi a 
modem masterpiece. Good vibrations 
continuing to do their business in a vari¬ 
able year for pop. H 

Financial Times Syndication* 
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We save you more 


"o book you' Advertise mcni G-aphic and Designs cr: the flcctron-c Sign Beards on the 
it SAFE WAV Bldq GShNANA Center - Jaba! Alhussttn t> DOWNTOWN call 680367 




TWtnosi pleasurable shopping 
experience... It’s just about 
everything you need, ai low prices. 
Amnuit-7ih Grcle Tel: 814129 



The First Class Hotel in i 
- Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 


room 


WiTUffMff .. * 

Home of the Char Grill 
Checkour 

lunch & Dinner special 
Starting November 10 | 

Opm Daily 1230pa. -Midnight 
Shmehani above Chili Douse 

For Reservation TeL 693053. 


■ AnnnanTel*.-ti07ift3 
P.oJBox 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 Darotl Jo 
Ideal Itesidence for 
- Expatriates and Businessmen 
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ORLANE 

Beauty Institute 

O / j cull'. 

O Hi>r!\ .kin iri ,:tm< n! 

O Make-up 

O i urop+iirt memoir > \ A 
p-jdlCUn \ 

Oweider Trading Kst 
Tel: 695049 



WRFL & 

: The first & best 
Chinese Resturant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle. Jabal Amman, 
nearAhliyyah Girls School 

Take away is available 

Open daily I2:00-3:30p.m 
7:00- Midnight 

Tei 638968 
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Afak Accounting System, an Arabic package: 

Advanced features, all-in-one 
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The browser and the operating system: 



ensures the\ neither overlap 
nor interfere with each other's 
allocation of memory. The OS 
also provides an interface to 
computer networks which 
hides from applications 
programs much of the 
networks' complexity. OSes 


By Jabra Ghneim 

Special to The Shir 
I BELIEVE that the most 
important debate in the cyber 
world today is whether the 
Internet Explorer browser is an 
integral part of the operating 
system or not. I've heard so 
many 'dumb' answers to 
this question. Some 
answer; came from people 
who claim to be experts in 
computer science. The 
silliest approach to answer 
this question though came 
from the judge handling 
the Microsoft case with the 
American Department of 
Justice (DQJ 1 
The judge wjntcd to test 
whether Windows 05 

would be functional .. 

without Internet Explorer |f ; 

or not. So. he had his >V£££: • \ 

’technician' mmpleteK 



uninstall Explorer from the 
system. Then he rebooted 
the svstein. 


*«•' y.~; f? 

- : .'v• >'^'iv 


He reported that everything 
worked like before and ih\i> 
Explorer couldn'i he an Integra! 
pan of Windows. Well, inis 
approach to understanding the 
problem shows the lack of 
education regarding the 
Concept of an operating system 
and what it does. 

The operating system tOS) 
has many responsibilities. It 
includes multitasking, which 
means deciding when 
programs share CPU lime and 
managing program run times. 

The OS handles input and 
output functions including 
handling tape drives, printers, 
keyboards, etc. It also manages 
the process of writing and 
reading of data and" loads 
programs into memory and 


rzss; 


also enforce security measures 
necessary to keep sensitive 
data secret. Finally, they 
provide tools for the 
housekeeping chores necessary 
to manage any computer 
system such as backup, 
monitor and adjust 
performance, and a! locate 
scarce resources like disk 
space. 

Where does an Internet 
browser lit in this picture'* 
Well, it does many uf these 
functions. Suppose you have 
an applet written in ActiveX or 
Java. Or even a whole 
application written in Dvnaaiic 
HTML (DHTMLt. The only 
•'■ay and the easiest way to run 
these kind of applications (if 
you are a Win95 user! is by 


using MS Explorer. You don't 
need any special plug-ins for 
much of this work since MS 
Explorer supports almost all of 
the web standards known to 
man. So. Explorer actually 
handles the Internet 
applications which we call 
applets. Of course, to 
perform this function it 
&.,<*![ has tc- cooperate closely 

vut k ,fl ” rest °* tflc 

to manage the process 
ol reading and writing 
Jjta to disk. It is also a 
well known fact that, 
through vhc browser, 
user, gain access to the 
mother of all networks, 
the internet And on an 
Intranet users access 
corporate and company 
information. 

By tweaking the IE 
browser you can enjoy 
,' v ' ,'| safe browsing by 
dis-Jiiov.ing malicious 
and dangerous Java and 
ActiveX applets from 
ir.filtrating ‘.be system. All 
these curabilities aid the 


SMART SOLUTIONS. a 
Jordan based software 
.specialist, has launched Afak 
Accounting. a flexible 
accounting software package 
that is being received well by 
customers in Jordan and 
abroad. 

Mr Ala'a A) Qassas spoke to 
The Star saying that. “Afak 
Accounting incorporates all the 
latest developments in 
computerized accounting 
systems, as wc have been 
extensively upgrading its 
features to' suit our client needs 
and demands."' 

“Due to our policy of 
comprehensive features. Afak 
can cater to user needs in all 
areas of accounting, inventory, 
invoicing. management 

systems and more." he added. 

Apart from having all the 
required components of a 
comprehensive Arabic 

accounting system, what really 
makes Afak' stand out ns an 
Arabic accounting system is irs 
reporting and financial 
statements. 





networked OS in performing 
its duties well. Add to tha't 
other abilities like aiding the 
user in viewing HTML content 
in a rendered format, that 
would other wise be hard to 
read and enjoy using any other 
program unless you have a 
special extension or plug-in to 
\ oLr w ore processor for 
example. So. it is true that 
\V»nV5 can operate well 
without IE but ii will lose all of 
it-, capability to network with 
toe Internet or the corporate 
liiranet. Critics would say that 
a Netscape or a Spry browser is 
capable of a! of these junctions. 
The answer is. of course ihev 


can. but they have to download 
a whole bunch of plug-ins and 
extensions and tweak their 
systems till dooms day before 
they get it righL Besides. IE 4.0 
for example supports things 
like DHTML and abides by the 
recognized international 

standards which is something 
Netscape failed to do in (his 
case. 

I add to all of the above the 
fact that many of the industry’s 
observers fail to see the fact 
that the PCs will, in the very 
near future, be used in every' 
aspect of our lives. 
Accordingly, the definition of 
an OS has tn be expanded 
beyond the way wc define it at 
the present. For many years, 
and especially since the Internet 
revolution, it has become 
harder and harder for users to 
think of an OS without thinking 
of its networking capabilities. 

So. is Microsoft being 
monopolistic. I don’t think so. 
It has a winning product by the 
testimony of many industry 
commentators and also the 
testimony of the one million 
customers who downloaded the 
product from Microsoft’s site 
in the first week of its launch. 
Come to think of it. since when 
docs a monopoly offer great 
free products ' ■ 

email: Ghnelmj@goxom.jn 


Afak includes a Customer 
Map. whereby users can check 
out customers in every city, 
through which comparisons can 
be easily drawn between sales 
and accounts for every 
geographic area due to graphs 
That explain the situation; and 
through complete reporting on 
every account and its history. 

Also, there is a Materials 
Map which allows for detailed 
tracking of the 
movement of every 
material. The 
System 
Administrator 


fixed time period 
“Our reporting system is one 
that we are very proud of and it 
makes our product stand' out 
when compared to similar 
packages." said Mr A1 Qassas. 

Advanced search facilities, 
make it very easy for users to 
find 3 ' daily . accounting 
transaction inside Afak. 

In terms of flexibility and 
adaptability. Afak is very ‘open’ 
system. A good example on this 
fact is that it can be easily 
adopted for Point-Of-Sale 
solutions, working in 
conjunction with bar-codes. 

- Afak is currently being used 
in.several countries across the 
region, including Syria and the 
United Arab Emirates. Afak 
Accounting System is available 
in shrink-wrapped form for 
Windows 95 or DOS. 

For more information, 
contact Smart Solutions at 
telephone 1962 6) 689880 in 


•treen 


is 


particularly 
impressive as it has 
the ability to display 
all accounts 

(debtors, creditors, 
purchases. sales, 
inventory... etc 1 at 
the same time! 

Another reporting 
tool allows the 
review of every 
accounts 


movements tn 



NEW IN THE STAR 
WORKSTATION 


BUY OR SELL 


Computers <£ Hardware! 


The Star is introducing a special Buyer's Mart 
section, where people can advertise computers or 
hardware they would like to sell, or advertise a 
request to receive an offer for computer or 
hardware! WE WILL PUBLISH IT FREE 
All you have to do is send ypur advertisement text 
(Maximum 45 Words) _ Preferably fisting the 
features of the computer or hardware as dear, brief, 
points, including your name, telephone numbers 
and/or address. 


Fax it tor 648298 or 
E-MaSh Star@nets.coinjo 
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1997: What a year 


AT THE end of every year, we take a look at the main events 
or aspects that characterized it as far as computers and 
. information technology was concerned. - 

Looking back at 1997. there seems to be much to take note 
'of on the local, regional and international levels. •' 

Locally, 1997 was the year when Internet services exploded 
in the country. It was the y ear when three new Internet Service 
providers emerged (NETS. Fust Net. Index) and when Internet 
access fates dropped by at least two thirds! 

In Fact, with some of the offers made by a couple of ISP’s, 
the Internet hour dropped in price to as little as small fractions 
of the dinar. Also, the Internet Cafe craze emerged with some 
three cafes opening which offered paid Internet access to the 
public. Visitors could enjoy surfing the ‘net' while they sipped 
a cap of coffee. Large organizations in the country went 
on-line this year, purchasing leased lines or adopting corporate 
Intranets. Several Web-developer firms appeared and most 
have been really busy creating Web sites for an internet-aware 
business community in the country. 

It seemed that the buzzword of the year was Internet and 
that .many, many more people were gening into the ‘net’ game. 
ian On 5 r m?lffldware front. Jordanians were treated to a new 
situation by which the latest PCs were available for much less 
than ever before. A raging price war between Jordan’s 
computer suppliers benefited buyers who. towards the end of 
the year, could get a 200MHz Pentium, folly loaded with 
multimedia and modem, for under JD 950. Throughout 1997 it 
became apparent that the Jordanian market was very-quick to 
respond to changes in specifications, as the latest Intel 
processors, fastest CD-ROM drives and almost every new 
piece of hardware made iL into the market in a matter of weeks 
from its international launch. 

This was mainly due to the fact that the region as a whole 
became much more receptive to the latest developments, as the 
Gulf markets grew as a major target area for international 
companies. 

On the software front 1997 was a quite year for our 
off-the-shelf developers, as'very little was done _iri terms of 
new products.. However, the size of t^Ioned solutions and 
customized large systems provided by Jordanian programmers 
grew enormously, especially as most software experts in the 
country focused on exporting such experience. 

The result has been a general expansion in software and 
development services in the country, aimed at the region's 
business community. 

On the regional level, the Middle Eastern IT market grew 
and Dubai re-affirmed it position as a leading international 
center for trade and business. This benefited the region's IT 
business as it meant that the world's top computer and IT 
companies would come to the Middle East, setting up shop in 
Dubai, and better serving our total markets from.a close range. 
What's more, the need to staff all the new IT operations in 
countries like Saudi Arabia. UAE. Qatar and Bahrain has 
resulted in hundreds (if not thousands) of Jordanians becoming 
expatriates in those countries. 

Taking a look at developments in the Arabic software 
industry, it has been marked by slower product introductions 
and less enthusiasm for new, exciting Arabic applications. It 
seems that tire majority of main application types have been 
Arabized and theif is little or no more space for competition 
with the likes of Microsoft or Sakhr in ibe field of Arabization 
of software. 7 • • - . 

Into 1998, Jordan looks set to enjoy more IT advancement. 
To all The Star's readers, and to all computer and IT 
enthusiasts, reading this, we wish you all a Happy New Year 
98; hoping i t xyill be ppe computerized bliss for you all. ■ 
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Ramadan 



the big feast 


m the Islamic world 


By Ibttscm Awadai 
Special tn The Star 
FASTING EXISTS in uli 
religinns. ,md heliexers 
search ‘nr Inrericnevs is 


nexcr ending. Every Muslim 
country has it's own special 
characteristic^ which varies 
somewhat from cnc jr,other. 
Ramadan h ,1 holy month for 
all Muslims around the 


world. 

in Russia. “Ramadan is a 
month which everyone waits 
for and respects. Muslims go 
to mosques to pray espe¬ 
cially in groups” ^a\S Zuimal 



Tourbulatov. a Chechen stu¬ 
dent who lives in Russia hut 
is currently in Jordan. 

"I found no major differ¬ 
ences between the rituals in 
Jordan and in my country.” 
however. Mr Tourbulatov 
continues, “ir. Eid Al Filer, 
when everybody visits their 
friends and relatives, you 
are allowed to enter any 
house you want, all the doors 
are open, even if you don’t 
know the people. You go and 
congratulate them.” 

In Jordan. Ramadan is a 
special nccasion for the fam¬ 
ily. the father invites his 
married sons and daughters 
or his brothers and sisters for 
the Iftar. They cal together, 
and pray in groups. 

“In our country. Bulgaria. 
10 percent to 15 percent of 
the population arc Muslims, 
and nur traditions arc similar 
to the ones that exist in Arab 
countries" said Peter Doy- 
nov. who studies Arabic in 
the University of Jordan. 

“One thing I remember 
distinctly—people in our vil- 
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luge gather around and eve¬ 
ryone of them brings some¬ 
thing from his house and 
cook communally.” Doynov 
says meat, potatoes, toma¬ 
toes are boiled together to 
become into a sort of .soup, 
then divided among the 
villagers. 

- The wisdom of .Ramadan, 
is to ted with the poor and 
needy. Thai's why the peo¬ 
ple. especially the rich, 
should increase their contri¬ 
bution to charities. How¬ 
ever. the most obvious in 
Ramadan is what is called 
"Mjwu’ed Al Rahman."* It 
refers to the food provided to 
the poor who eat in groups in 
mosques, or through charita- 
hle institutions. 

In Malaysia ’'when Rama¬ 
dan is announced, the army 
Fires -icven limes by a huge 
canon and once to signal the 
Iftar meal." says Thoraya 
Bent Yahya. “In Ramadan 
we pray and read much more 
trom the Holy Koran, the 
women prepare the food and 
desserts to send them to the 
prayers in the mosques usu¬ 
ally once a week." The most 
popular deserts in Malaysia 
she says is Onde-onde and 
Bangn tcinjting which arc 
made up of Flower, sugar and 
nuts. However, the main dish 
in Malaysia is Sate which is 
very close to Kebab. 

“In Eid AI Filer, we cal a 
little then go to pray in the 
mosque, after that we visit 
our relatives, in this day chil¬ 
dren wait for ‘Eideya.’ since 
every child receives an 
mount of money in a special 
envelop. The share of every 
child depends on his age and 
on the financial abilities of 
the donor." Thoraya adds. 

In Saudi Arabia, “when 
Ramadan is confirmed, par¬ 
ents naturally go shopping to 
buy meat and other grocer- 
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Dates are the traditional way to break the fast 


ics." says Raed Zabady. 
“During-the days of Ramadan 
children wander in the streets 
and knock at the doors asking 
people for Greegaa . a special 
kind of desert.” Zabady 
continues 

Also in Egypt “Ramadan 
has a special atmosphere, 
when it begins, wc carry 
lamps “Fanous”. We walk the 


streets repeating popular cho¬ 
rals about the holy month," 
Mohammad Ottoman says. 
“We still have Al Misaheratv, 
who goes out -with a group of 
people after midnight to 
wake people up to eat before 
the start of the fast at dawn." 
Ottoman continues “l live 
near the desert, that’s why 
some families, go out to the 


desert after Iftar." Mr Otto¬ 
man continues, “in Eid. AI 
Filer, we go to visit the 
cemeteries to remember the 
people w e lost. When we go 
back .the women prepare 
lunch which is a very. well 
known dish in Egypt, a fish 
called Ras had, then .some 
dessert. ■ 
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Ramadan Delights 


Chicken Musakhan 


This week's dish for the Iftar meal is 
Chicken Musakhan from the Hotel 
Inter-Continental 


Ingredients 


4 chickens 

1/2 k3.o of olive oil 

1 kilo of onions. 

3 Arabic loaves or small 
sized Tabmtn loaves. 
Some sumick 
1 spoon of assorted 
spices. 

salt is wished. 


M 

hotel 

inter-continental 

JORDAN 


Recipe: 

1. Chickens are washed, cut into quar¬ 
ters or halves 


i Chickens are boiled with the addi¬ 
tion trf salt and spices. 

3. Onions are skinned and chopped. 

■ P“‘ “>«« pot and ookmTare 
added, then left on fire until onion is 

well-cooked and of good color. .'V 

_5. Sumach, is added .-to. 

the ofl and onion ■ 

6 . Chickens are: xnix&d 
with little 
sumack and . 
the oven welt 

7. Roasted 
P^l on bread 
with off then 



onion and sumach are pot ns 

SSH?noth*. 
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